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Art. I.° A-Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean, and 
round the World; in which the Coast of North-West America 
has been carefully examined and accurately surveyed. Undertaken 
by his Majesty’s Command, principally with a View to ascertain 
the Existence of any navigable Communication between the North 
_ Pacific and North Atlantic Oceans; and performed in the Years 


1790, 1791, 1792, 1793, 1794, and 1795, in the Discovery 
Sloop of War, and Armed Tender Chatham, under the Com- 


mand of Captain George Vancouver. 4to. 3 Vols. 61. 6s, 
Boards. Robinsons. 1798. 


Tt! advantages of a Fur trade with China from the western 
coasts of North America, though for a considerable length 
_of time- known to the Russians, were very little understood 
.and wholly unattempted by other European nations, before the 
voyage of Captain Cook to those parts. ‘The information ob- 
tained by that excellent navigator not only encouraged mercane 
tile expeditions from most maritime countries, but revived the 
expectations of those who were advocates for the supposed 
existence of a N. W. passage through America; and these 
expectations were strengthened by subsequent discoveries, at- 
tributed to some of the late enterprising adventurers. ‘To 
examine into the truth of these as well as of the more early 
accounts, and to complete a survey of the western coast of 
North America from the latitude of 30° N. to 60% north, with 
.the additional purpose of executing the articles of the conven- 
tion made between the British and the Spanish courts respect 
ing Nootka Sound, were the proposed objects of the expedi- 
tion of which the narrative is now before us. ‘The voyage 
had been planned, and preparations for it had been made, 
some time before these disputes between the courts of London 
and Madrid arose, and was suspended till the adjustment of 
‘them was to take place. 

The ill-health of the late Captain Vancouver, for some time 
previously to his decease, is assigned as the cause of the pub- 
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lication being so long delayed after the return of the ships. 
His brother, Mr. John Vancouver, has performed the office 
of editor; and he lays before the public, in an advertisement 

refixed to the first volume, the state of the work when the 
indisposition of his brother rendered him incapable of con- 
tinuing his attention to it. From this advertisement, it ap- 
pears that the first and second volumes, (the introduction ex- 
cepted,) and as far as the 288th page of the third volume, were 
then printed, and had undergone his examination. He had 
also prepared the introduction, and a farther part of his journal, 
to page 408 of the last volume; which comprehended the 
whole of his geographical discoveries. 

In the introduction is given an account of the equipment, 
and a copy of the Admiralty instructions, dated March 8th, 
1791, under which Captain Vancouver sailed. By these 
orders, he was directed to proceed immediately to the Sand- 
wich Islands in the North Pacific Ocean, there to remain during 
the ensuing winter; in the course of which it was intended 
that he should be joined by a vessel, to be dispatched from 
England, conveying to him the King’s orders respecting the 
possessions on the coast of America that were to be restored 
to his Majesty’s subjects, agreeably to the convention above 
mentioned: but, (say the instructions,) ‘* if no such ordets 
should be received by you previous to the end of January 
1792, you are not to wait for them at the Sandwich Islands, 
but to proceed, in such course as you may judge most expe- 
dient for the examination of the coast abovementioned,” &c. 

The language of the instructions evinces that strong hopes 
were entertained of a communication being discovered, be- 
tween the Atlantic ocean and the sea, west of America; as 
appears by the following extract ; 


<¢ You are therefore hereby required and directed to pay a parti- 


cular attention to the examination of the supposed straits of Juan 
-de Fuca, said to be situated between 48° and 49° north latitude, 


and to lead to an opening through which the sloop Washington is 
reported to have passed in 1789, and to have come out again to the 
northward of Nootka. The discovery of a near communication be- 
tween any such sea or strait, and any river running into, or from the 
Jake of the woods, would be particularly useful. 

“¢ If you should fail of discovering any such inlet, as is above 
mentioned, to the southward of Cook’s river, there is the greatest 
probability that it will be found that the said river rises in some of 
the lakes already known to the Canadian traders, and to the servants 
of the Hudson’s bay company ; which point it would, in that case, 


be material to ascertain; and you are, therefore, to endeavour to as- 
eertain accordingly,” &c. 


The 
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+ The most liberal conduct and the greatest openness of commu- 
nication were directed tobe observed towards any vessels which, 
might be met, belonging to othernations. It was calculated that 
the proposed survey would occupy two summers on the coast of 
America ; and in the return, which was ordered to be by Cape 
Horn, it was recommended, if practicable, to examine the 
western coast of South America, beginning at the south point 
of the island of Chiloe, in latitude 44° south. That no cause 
of discontent nor of complaint might be given to the Spaniards, 
the Commander was strictly charged that, in the execution of his 
instructions, he should not on any account (distress excepted) 
touch at any port on the continent of America between the 
latitudes of 30° north and 44° south. 

The vessels appointed for the expedition were named the 
Discovery and the Chatham.—The former was a ship of 340 
tons burthen, commanded by Captain George Vancouver, 
carrying 10 guns, with a complement of too men:—The 
other was a brig, commanded by Lieutenant (now Captain) 
W.R. Broughton, carrying 4 guns and 45 men, A native of 
the Sandwich Islands, named ‘Towereroo, who had been brought 
thence by one of our trading vessels in July 1789, was sent 
on board by the Admiralty, with orders to Captain Vancouver 
to convey him to his native land. This man, he says, 
‘while in England, lived in great obscurity, and did not 
seem in the least to have benefited by his residence in this 
country.’ 

On the 1st of April 1791 they sailed from Falmouth; 
on the roth of July they arrived at the Cape of Good Hope; 
which place they left August 17th ; and on the 26th of Septem- 
ber they made the south-west coast of New Holland, in latitude 
35°south, and longitude 116° east. Having sailed 35 leagues 
along the coast, which in this part was but very imperfectly 
known before, they discovered a harbour to which was given the 
name of King George the Third’s Sound ; where they remained 
nearly a fortnight. ‘They met with none of the natives, but 
found deserted huts. The most remarkable objects that they 
saw were black. swans, of which the following account is 
given : § As we proceeded to the upper part of the harbour, our 
‘attention was directed to several large black swans in very 
Stately attitudes swimming on the water, and, when flying, 
discovering the under part of their wings and breasts to be 
‘white: this is all the description we were enabled to give of 
them, since they were excessively shy, and we very indifferent 
- marksmen.’ We might appear too sceptical, perhaps, should 
we venture to suppose that these black swans might have been 
, Ba cygnete. 
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cygnets. The wild swan, however, is described as having: 
the back and the tips of the wings of an ash colour. 

After their departure from King George the Third’s Sound, 
bad weather prevented their keeping near the coast, which the 
only saw in detached parts. ‘Towards the end of October 
they passed Van Dieman’s land, and on the 3d of November 
atichored in Dusky Bay, in the south island of New Zealand. 
This place, which, in the former voyages, had been found in- 
habited, appeared now entirely deserted. In a three days’ ex- 
cursion, several spots, formerly the residence of the natives, 
were visited : but no traces of people were seen, nor any cir- 
cumstance which in the least indicated that the country was at 
present inhabited.—The vess¢ls left Dusky Bay on the 22d, 
and during the next night they were separated by a gale, and 
did not meet again till their arrival at Otaheite. After their 
separation, the Chatham discovered land in latitude 43°, 48'S. 
and longitude 183° East: of which new discovery the followe 
ing particulars are given from the narrative of Lieutenant 
Broughton, who commanded the Chatham. Having steered 
along the coast, keeping between 2 and 3 miles distant, with 
regular soundings from 22 to 25 fathoms, he says: 


¢ The shore is a continued white sandy beach, on which the surf 
ran very high. Some high land, rising gradually from the beach and 
covered with wood, extends about 4 miles to the eastward of the 
Cape. After passing this land; we opened the several hills over the 
low Jand we had seen in the morning, and could discern that many 
ef them were covered like our heaths in England, but destitute of 
trees. The woods in some spots had the appearance of being cleared, 
and in several places between the hills smoke was observed.’— 

¢ After sailing about 10 leagues, we came abreast of a small sand 
‘ bay. Water was seen over the beach, and the country had the ap- 
pearance of being very pleasant. With our glassés we perceived 
some people hauling up a canoe, and several others behind the rocks 
‘in the bay. Fearful that so good an opportunity might not occur 
for acquiring some knowledge of the inhabitants, I worked up into 
the bay, which we had passed before the natives were discovered. 
We came to an anchor about a mile from the shorein 20 fathoms water.’ 


Lieutenant Broughton, accompanied by Mr. Johnston the 
master, and one of the mates, went in the cutter towards the 
shore. ‘The natives made much noise as they approached, 
.Mr. Sheriff, the mate, leaving his arms in the boat, landed: 
but only 2 or 3 of the inhabitants came to him: the remainder, 
about 40, keeping at some distance. They took whatever was 
offered them, but would give nothing in return. 

‘ Having repeatedly beckoned us to fellow them round to where 
their habitations were supposed to be, as soon as Mr. Sheriff returned, 

we 
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we proceeded to comply with their wishes. They had been very euri- 
eus in their examination of Mr. Sherifl’s person, and* seemed v 
desirous of keeping him, as they frequently pulled him towards the 
wood, where we imagined some of them resided. On meeting 
them on the other side, they seated themselves on the beach, and 
seemed very anxious to receive us on shore; but as all our intreaties 
were ineffectual in obtaining any thing in return for our presents, 
perceiving many of them to be armed with long spears, and the si- 
tuation being unfavorable to us, in case they should be disposed to 
treat us with hostility, we did not think it prudent to venture 
amongst them; and finding our negotiation was not likely to be at- 
tended with success, we took our leave: but in our way off, as the 
nyves remained quietly where he had left them, I thought it a good 
opportunity to land once more and take another view of their 
canoes.’ 


Of these vessels, Mr. Bronghton has given a description, and 
likewise of their nets and fishing tackle, which were very ine 
geniously mace. 





¢ The woods afforded a delightful shade, and being clear of under- 
growth, were in many places formed mto arbours, by bending the 
branches when young, and enclosing them round with smaller trees. 
These appeared to have been slept in very lately. The trees of 
which the woods are composed grow in a most luxuriant manner, 
clear of small branches toa considerable height ; and consist of several 
sorts, some of which, the leaf in particular, were like the laurel.’ 


During this examination, the natives began to collect about 
them. One man exchanged a spear for some trinkets, but no 
other barter was effected. Some looking-glasses being shewn 
to this man, he was so delighted with seeing the reflection 
of himself, that he ran off with them. As the people did not 
appear unfriendly, Lieutenant Broughton and a party walked 
along the shore towards their habitations, the boat keeping 
near them: but hostile preparations were soon observed to be 
making by the natives; and those who had not spears collected 
large sticks. 


‘ Not liking these appearances, we had some thoughts of embark- 
ing ; but, on our suddenly facing about, they retired up the beach to 
a fire which some of them had just made. Mr. Johnston followed 
them singly, but was not in time to discover the method by which it 
had been so quickly produced. His presence seemed rather to dis- 
please them, on which he returned, and we again proceeded along the 


béach.’ 
Arriving at a piece of water which had been seen from the 
ship, they tasted and found it brackish. 


‘ We tried to explain to the matives who still attended us, that 
the water was not fit to drink, and then returned to the sea side3 
when, abreast of the boat, they became very clamorous, talked ex- 
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tremely loud to each other, and divided so as nearly to surround uss 
A young man strutted towards me in a very menacing attitude ; he, 
Fr his person, turned up his eyes, made hideous faces, and 
created a wonderful fierceness in his appearance by his gestures. On- 
ointing my double-barrelled gun towards him he desisted. Their 
Frostile intentions were now too evident to be mistaken, and therefore; - 
to avoid the necessity of resorting to extremities, the boat was ime: 
mediately ordered in to take us on board. During this interval, al- 
though we were strictly on our guard, they began their attack, and 
before the boat could get in, to avoid being knocked down I was 
reluctantly compelled to fire one barrel, which being loaded with 
small shot, I was in hopes might intimidate without materially 
wounding them, and that we should be suffered to embark without 
further molestation. Unfortunately I was disappointed in this hope. 
Mr. Johnston received a blow upon his musket with such force from 
an unwieldy club, that it fell to the ground ; but before his opponent 
could pick it up, Mr. Johnston had time to recover his position, and. 
he was obliged to fire on the blow being again attempted. A ma- 
rine and seaman near him were, under similar circumstances, forced 
into the water, but not before they had also, justified alone by self 
preservation, fired their pieces without orders. The gentleman havin 
charge of the boat sceing us much pressed by the natives, and obliged 
to retreat, fired at this instant also, on which they fled. I ordered 
the firing instantly to cease, and was highly gratified to see them 
depart apparently unhurt. ‘The happiness I enjoyed in this reflection 
was of short duration, one man was discovered to have fallen; and 
I am concerned to add, was found lifeless, a ball having broken his 
arm and passed through his heart. We immediately repaired to- 
wards the boat, but the surf not permitting her to come near enough, 
we were still under the necessity of walking to the plaee from whence 
we had originally intended to embark. As we retired, we perceived 
one of the natives return from the woods, whither all had retreated, 
and placing himself by the deceased, was distinctly heard in a sort 
ef dismal howl to utter his lamentations.’— 

‘ We distributed (continues Mr. Broughton) amongst the canoes 
the remaining part of our toys and trinkets, to manifest our kind 
intentions towards them, and as some little atonement also for the 
injury which, contrary to our inclinations, they had sustained, in 
defending ourselves against their unprovoked unmerited hostility. 
In our way to the ship, we saw two natives running along the beach 


to the canoes, but on our arrival on buard they were not discernible - 
with our glasses.’ 


This unfortunate accident could not be prevented by people 
who were situated as were Mr. Broughton and his party. ‘Lhe 
natives were probably encouraged to the assault by the smallness 
of the force which they believed they should have to ens 
counter; although, some time previously to the attack, Mr. 
Broughton gave them some birds which he had killed, and 
fired his gun to shew the cause of their death, 
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This land is of considerable magnitude: the part which they 
saw extended nearly 40 miles from east to west; and the ape 
pearance of the country, according to the description given, 
is véry promising. In many respects, the natives resemble 
those of New Zealand ; from which coyntry they.are distant 
about 100 leagues: but their skins were destitute of any 
marks, and they had the appearance of being cleanly in their 
persons. Their dresses were of seal or sea-bear skin, and some 
had fine woven mats fastened round the waist. ‘ They seemed 
a cheerful race, our conversation frequently exciting violent 
bursts of laughter amongst them. On our first landing their 
surprize and exclamations can hardly be imagined ; they 
pointed to the sun, and then to us, as if to ask, whether we 
had come from thence.’? Their arms were spears, clubs, and 
a small weapon resembling the New Zealand patoo.—The bay 
in which Lieut, Broughton landed he named Skirmish bay. 

A small island was likewise found by the Discovery, in the 
passage to Otaheite, in latitude 27° 36'S. and longitude 215° 
49' E. inhabited by a people, who, on account of their lan- 
guage and their resemblance to the Friendly Islanders, Captain 
Vancouver (rather quaintly) says, were evidently of the Great 
South Sea Nation. Nevertheless, their language (as appears in the 
Narrative) was so little understood by our navigators, that, 
though they exerted their whole skill in endeavouring to obtain 
from the natives the name of their island, they were each 
unable to comprehend the other’s meaning ; and the name of 
Oparro was adopted, as the one which Captain Vancouver 
thought had the best chance of being right. A very material 
difference, which was likewise observed between these islanders 
and the inhabitants of the other islands with which we are ac- 
quainted in the south seas, was that not any of these people 
were tattowed.—Of the island, Captain Vancouver says, ¢ Its 
principal character is a cluster of high craggy mountains, 
forming, in several places, most romantic pinnacles, with per- 
pendicular cliffs nearly from their summits to the sea; the va- 
cancies between the mountains would more probably be termed 
chasms than vallies.? The circumstance most worthy of obser- 
vation, however, was that 


‘ The tops of six of the highest hills bore the appearance of 
fortified places, resembling redoubts; havisg a sort of block-house, 
in the shape of an English glass-house, in the center of each, with 
rows of pallisadoes a considerable way down the sides of the hills 
nearly at equal distances. These, over-hanging, seemed intende 
for advanced works, and apparently capable of defending the citadel 
by a few against a numerous host of assailants. On all of them, we 


noticed people, as if on duty, constantly moving about. What we 
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considered as block-houses, from their great similarity in appearance 
to that sort of building, were sufficiently large to lodge a considerable 
number of persqns, and were the only habitations we saw. Yet from 
the number of canoes that in so short a time assembled round us, it 
is natural to conclude that the inhabitants are very frequently afloat, 
and to infer from this circumstance that the shores, and not those 
fortified hills which appeared to be in the center of the island, would 
‘be preferred for their general residence.’ 

Above 30 canoes were seen, ‘Lhe island was estimated to 
te 6: miles in length, and no other appeared in sight. 
Whether the fortified places, here described, were intended 
for defences of the islanders against each other, or against 
attacks from some more powerful neighbours, could only be 
conjectured: but the latter idea seems the most probable.—It 
was not ascertained whether this island afforded anchorage :— 
but appearances were thought favourable for that purpose near 
the N.W. part. 

“On the 30th of December, the Discovery anchored at Ota- 
heite, and rejoined the Chatham, which had arrived there a few 
‘days before. 

- The natives of Otaheite received our voyagers in the most 
friendly and cordial manner. ‘The original intention of the 
Commander was to have waited here no longer than was ne- 
‘cessary to procure a small supply of fresh provisions ; and then 
to have proceeded without farther loss of time to the Sandwich 
Islands, agreeably to the instructions received from the Admi- 
ralty: those islands lying nearly a month’s sail from Ota- 
heite, and the end of January being the time limited for the 
expectation of a vessel from England with additional instruc- 
tions. ‘The present situation, however, appeared to possess 
so much ease and convenience, that it was determined to re- 
‘main, and here to finish whatever repairs were necessary, in 
preparation for the American coast. vrs 

Some months previously to Captain Vancouver’s arrival here, 

the British ship of war the Pandora, which had been sent in 
quest of the mutineers of the Bounty, had left Otaheite; and 
nothing was known there concerning Mr. Christian and his re 
maining companions since that period: but it appears that, 
while they lived at Otaheite, they assisted the chiefs in their 
‘wars; and Captain Vancouver relates that he frequently saw the 
§ objects of their particular regard, by whom they have children?’ 
whence it may be presumed that their children were seen also, 
though they are not in any other way mentioned. 

Captain V. gives a full and not unentertaining account of 
the political views and enterprises of some of the chiefs: but, 

in-his relation, he sometimes speaks of them with all the 
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respect due to royal personages, and at others treats them 
with too little ceremony.—It was remarked that many altera- 
tions had taken place in the manners, customs, and even per- 
sons of these people, since the time of Captain Cook’s last 
visit to them. ‘The wives of the chiefs, but no other women, - 
were privileged to eat with the men. On the accession of the 
present chief to the Maro, or girdle of royalty, 


« A very considerable alteration took place in their language, par- 

ticularly in the proper names of all the chiefs, to which however it 
was not solely confined, but extended to no less than forty or fifty 
of the most common words whith occur in conversation, and bearing 
pot the least affinity whatever to the former expresions. 
- 6 This new language every inhabitant 1s under the necessity of 
adopting ; as any negligence or contempt of it 1s punished with the 
greatest severity. ‘Their former expressions were, however, retained 
in their recollection; and, for our better communication, were, I 
believe, permitted to be used in conversation with us, without incurs 
ring displeasure.’ 

Here it is proper to mention a custom, remarked, in former 
voyages, to have been in very common practice among the 
natives of the South Sea Islands, in their intercourse with Eue 
peans, of adopting such pronunciation of their own language 
-as was in use and best understood by the new-comers, for the 
convenience of more ready communication; this adoption, no 
doubt, being attended with much less trouble than the en- 
deavour to correct. So far has this practice been known to 
prevail, that, when ships have been visited by people from the 
more distant parts of an island, it became necessary to have 
recourse to the natives with whom they had been longest ac 
quainted, to act as interpreters between them. The most serious 
alteration, however, which Captain Vancouver supposes to have 
been effected by European communication, is in the beauty of 
the women. ‘I cannot avoid acknowledging,’ he says, * how 
great was the disappointment I experienced, in consequence of 
the early impression I had received of their superior personal 
endowments.’—* The extreme deficiency of female beauty in 
these islands makes it singularly remarkable, that so large a 

roportion of the crew belonging to the Bounty should have 
octiiee so infatuated,’ &c.—No similar remark is applied to 
the men; who, if the race had degenerated or declined, must 
have been involved in the misfortune.—Shortly after their ar- 
rival, the Captain, intending to keep the first day of the new 
year as a holiday, says that ‘ all hands were served with a 
double allowance of grog to drink the healths of their wives 
and friends at home, lest, in the voluptuous gratifications of 
Orahcite, we might forget our friends in Old England.’ This 


seems 
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seems to have been written under different impressions from 
those which dictated the observations first quoted, and allows 
us to indulge a hope that the alleged alteration existed only 
in the Captain’s imagination ;—- perhaps from his having become 
miore fastidious since his youth, 

Captain Vancouver observes, to the honour of the Ota- 
heiteans, that they were much more honest in their transac- 
tions with the ships than in former times; and, except in one 
instance, they gave scarcely any cause of complaint in that 
respect. * Most of the animals, plants, and herbs which had 
caused Captain Cook so much anxiety and trouble to deposit 
here, have fallen a sacrifice to the ravages of war.’—The chiefs 
of Otaheite had procured, from the different vessels which had 
Jately visited their island, several muskets and pistols, with the 
use of which they were well acquainted.—When the vessels 
were nearly ready for sea, the native of the Sandwich Islands, 
who had embarked with the voyagers from England, absented 
himself in consequence of some female attachment: but, from 
Captain Vancouver’s influence with the chiefs, he was brought 
again to the ships. 

The vessels quitted Otaheite on the 24th of January 1792 3 
and on the rst of March they arrived in sight of the Sandwich 
Islands, among which they remained till the 16th. They heard 
no tidings of the store-ship which they expected to have called 
here for them,—but received information that no vessels had 
arrived since the preceding autumn, when one British and 
three American traders had touched at the islands. ‘Towere- 
roo, the native, whom they carried from England, was left at 
Owhyhee, under the protection of a chief named Tianna, who 
had visited China, and of whom mention is made in the nar- 
rative of Captain Meares’s voyage. On the oth, the ships 
anchored at one of the islands, named Attowai, where they 
found part of the crew of an American trader ; who had been 
left here by their commander, for the purpose of collecting 
sandal wood and pearls: with the former of which the islands 
abound, and a great price is given for it in India. 
~ Many of these islanders, from their commerce with the Eu- 
ropean vessels which have been employed in the American fur 
trade, are provided with fire-arms ; which they are more de- 
sirous of obtaining in return for their refreshments, than any 
other European commodity. Some of the chiefs produced 
written certificates of good behaviour, with recommendations 
from the commanders of trading vessels: but many of these 
directed that strangers, in their intercourse with the natives, 
should observe the greatest circumspection, and keep constantly 
on their guard; and for these cautions, our people learnt 
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there had been very sufficient reason, attempts having been 
made by the natives to capture several vessels; one of which, 
an American schooner, unfortunately became their prey, and 
the crew were all, except one man, put to death.—At Ate 
towai, the chiefs proposed to visit Captain Vancouver’s ship: 
but, before they would venture on board, they required host- 
ages. 

Seeds of different kinds were left with the natives ; and there 
is every probability of their thriving, as these people are very 
intelligent and careful in their husbandry. Among other in- 
stances of their ingenuity, 4n aqueduct was seen on a well- 
constructed wall of stone and clay, 24 feet high, for the pura 
pose of watering their plantations. 

April 17th, the ships made the American coast in latitude 
39° 15’ N. and stood to the northward, keeping in sight of the 
shore, and preserving their station during the nights, that no 

rt of the coast might be passed unobserved. In latitude 42° 
33° N.,. having anchored near the land, some canoes came off 
to the ships. —As these people seem to differ in character fron 
any others who have been seen on the western coast of North 
America, we shall give Captain Vancouver’s description of 
them. 


-€ A pleasing and eourteous deportment distinguished these people. 
Their countenances indicated nothing ferocious ; their features par- 
took rather of the general European character; their colour a light 
olive ; and besides being punctuated in the fashion of the South-Sea 
islanders, their skin had many other marks, apparently from injuries 
in their excursions through the forests, possibly, with little or no 
cloathing that could protect them; though some of us were of opinion 
these marks were purely ornamental, as is the fashion with the inha- 
bitants of Van Dieman’s land. ‘Their stature was under the middle 
size; none that we saw exceeding five feet six inches in height. 
They were tolerably well limbed, though slender in their persons ; 
bore little or no resemblance to the people of Nootka; nor did they 
seem to have the least knowledge of that language. They seemed 
to prefer the comforts of cleanliness to the painting of their bodies 3 
in their ears and noses they had small ornaments of bone ; their hair, 
which was long and black, was clean and neatly combed, and gene- 
rally tied in a club behind ; though some amongst them had their 
hair in a club in front also. They were dressed in garments that 
nearly covered them, made principally of the skins of deer, bear, 
fox, and river otter; one or two cub skins of the sea otter were also 
observed amongst them. Their canoes, calculated to carry about. 
eight people, were rudely wrought out of a single tree; their shape 
much resembled that of a butcher’s tray, and seemed very unfit for 
a sea voyage or any distant expedition. They brought but a few 
trifling articles to barter, and they anxiously solicited in exchange 
iron and beads. In this traffic they were scrupulously honest, sd 
Pes ‘/ Cc y 
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eularly in fixing their bargain with the first bidder ; for, if a second 
offered a more valuable commodity for what they had to sell, they 
would not consent, but made signs, (which could not be ew 
that the first should pay the price offered by the second, on whic 

the bargain would be closed. They did not entertain the least idea 
of accepting presents: for on my giving them some beads, medals, 
von, &c. they instantly offered their garments in return, and seemed 
much astonished, and | belive not less pleased, that 1 chose to de- 
cline them. ‘The first man, in particular, gave me some trouble to 


persuade him that he was to retain both the trinkets and his gar- 
ment.’ 


When the ships had proceeded along the coast as far as 
47° 37° N. they fell in with an American vessel, named the 
Columbia, commanded by Mr. RobertGray, the same person who 
had formerly commanded a sloop called the Washington ; and 
of whose discoveries mention is made in the Admiralty instruc- 
tions to Captain Vancouver, as may be seen in the part which 
we have quoted. ‘The information which they obtained from 
Mr. Gray differs very materially from what was published con- 
cerning him in England ; it is thus related : 


¢ It is not possible to conceive any one to be more astonished than 
was Mr. Gray, on his being made acquainted, that his authority had 
been quoted, and the track pointed out that he had been said to 
have made in the sloop Washington. In contradiction to which, he 
assured the officers, that he had penetrated only 50 miles into the 
straits in question, in an £. s. E. direction; that he found the passage 
5 leagues wide ; and that he understood, from the natives, that the 
cpening extended a considerable distance to the northward ; that this 
was all the information he had acquired respecting this inland sea, 
and that he returned into the ocean by the same way he had entered 
at. The inlet he supposed to be the same that De Fuca had dise 


covered, which opinion seemed to be universally received by all the 
modern visitors.’ 


Another piece of intelligence obtained from Mr, Gray was, 
that he had been off the mouth of a river in the latitude of 
46° 10'N. which he had for nine days endeavoured to enter, but 
was at length obliged to relinquish his purpose in consequence 
of a constant strong out-set. This opening Captain Vancouver 
had seen as he sailed by that part of the coast, but he had 
deemed it inaccessible; not on account of a current, but 
from breakers, which seemed to him to extend quite across the 
entrance.—‘The land. which they had hitherto passed is de« 
scribed as presenting a prospect of great fertility, and abound 
ing with woods: but, excepting the place at which a few 
canoes came off to them, as already mentioned, no inhabitants 
were seen on the whole extent of the coast ; nor did they meet. 
‘with any circumstance, that in the most distant manner in- 
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dicated a probability of the country being inhabited.” Where 
they had now arrived, however, several villages were seen 
scattered along the shore; and on the evening of the 2ygth of 
April, they were off the entrance of the celebrated straits of 
Juan de Fuca. 

An adequate, or even an intelligible, idea of the survey in 
which Captain V. and his companions were now engaged, can 
only be obtained by an examination and comparison of the 
charts with the narrative.—As they advanced within the open- 
ing of the straits, their progress was greatly retarded by the 
number of inlets into which the entrance branched in every 
direction; —and most of these were examined by the boats, which 
were frequently absent from the ships on this service for several 
days together.—In the midst of their labours, they were sur- 
prised by the sight of two Spanish vessels of war, employed 
like themselves in surveying this inlet, the examination of 
which had been begun by them in the preceding year. By the 
officers of these vessels, Captain Vancouver was informed 
that the commandant at Nootka waited his arrival there, ¢ in 
order to negociate the restoration of those territories to the 
crown of Great Britain ;’ and measures of mutual assistance 
were concerted between the Captains of the two nations, for 
the prosecution of the survey, in which each agreed to com- 
municate to the other their discoveries. Not one of the many 
arms of the inlet, nor of the channels which they explored in 
this broken part of the coast, was found to extend more than 
100 miles to the eastward of the entrance into the strait.— 
After having surveyed the southern coast,—on which side a ter- 
mination was discovered to every opening,—=by following the 
continued line of the shore, they were led to the northward 
and afterward towards the N. W. till they came into the open 
sea through a different channel from the strait of Juan de 
Fuca, by which they had commenced this inland navigation. 

Thus it appeared that the land forming the north side of 
that strait is part of an island, or of an archipelago, extending 
nearly 100 leagues in length from S. E. to N. W.3; and on 
the side of this laud most distant from the continent, is situ- 
ated Nootka Sound. ‘The most peculiar circumstance of this 
navigation is the extreme depth of water, when contrasted 
with the narrowness of the channels. The vessels were some- 
times drifted about by the currents, during the whole of a 
night, close to the rocks, without knowing how to help them- 
selves, On account of the darkness, and the depth being much 
too great to afford them anchorage. 

In the course of this survey, the voyagers had frequent com- 
munications with the natives, whom they met sometimes in 
canoes 
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canoes and sometimes at their villages. In their transactions 
with Eurcpeans, they are described as ¢ well versed in the prin 
ciples of trade, which they carried on in a very fair and honors 
able manner.’ In other respects, they were less honest. At 
one village, 200 sea otter skins were purchafed of them by the 
crews of the vessels in the course of a day; and they had 
many more to sell in the same place, as also skins of bears, 
deer, and other animals.—One party of Indians whom they 
met had the skin of a young lioness; and these spoke a lanes 
guage different from that used in Nootka Sound. Venison was 
sometimes brought for sale; and a piece of copper, not more 
than a foot square, purchased one whole deer and part of another. 
Among other articles of traffic, two children, 6 or 7 years of 
‘age, were offered for sale.—The commodities most prized by 
the natives were fire-arms, copper, and great coats. Beads 
and trinkets they would only receive as presents, and not as 
articles of exchange. Many of them were possessed of fire- 
arms. In one part, it is related that, after a chief had re- 
ceived some presents, £ he, with moft of his companions, re- 
turned to the shore; and, on landing, fired several muskets, 
to shew, in all probability, with what dexterity they could use 
these weapons, to which they seemed as familiarized as if they 
had been accustomed to fire-arms from their earliest infancy.’ 

The dresses of these people, besides skins, are a kind of 
woollen garments; the materials composing which are exe 
plained in the following extract : 

¢ The dogs belonging to this tribe of Indians were numerous, and 
much resembled those of Pomerania, though in general somewhat 
larger. ‘They were all shorn as close to the skin as sheep are in 
England; and so compact were their fleeces, that large portions 
could be lifted up by a corner without causing any separation. 
‘They were composed of a mixture of a coarse kind of wool, with 
very fine long hair, capable of being spun into yarn. This gave me 
‘reason to believe, that their woollen cloathing might in part Be com- 
posed of this material mixed with a finer kind of wool from some 
other animal, as their garments were all too fine to be manufactured 
from the coarse coating of the dog alone.’ 

Of other animals alive, deer only were seen in any abundance 
by our people. : 

The number of inhabitants computed to be in the largest 
of the villages, or towns, that were discovered, did not exceed 
600. Captain Vancouver conjectured the small-pox to be a 
disease common and very fatal among them: many were 
‘much marked ; and most of these had lost the right eye.— 
Their method of disposing of their dead is very singular : 

_ © Baskets were found suspended on high trees, each contain- 
ang the skeleton of a young child; in some of which were also small 
square 
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eguare boxes filled with a kind of white paste, resembling such as 
ft had seen the natives eat, supposed to be made of the saranne root 5 
some of these boxes were quite full, others were nearly empty, eaten 
probably by the mice, squirrels, or birds. On the next low point 
south of our encampment, where the gunners were airing the pow- 
der, they met with several holes in which human bodies-were interred, 
slightly covered over, and in different states of decay, some appear- 
ing to have been very recently deposited. About half a mile to the 
northward of our tents, where the land is nearly level with high 
water mark, a few paces within the skirting of the wood, a canog 
was found suspended between two trees, in which were three human 
skeletons.— 

¢ Or each point of the harbour, which in honour of a particular 
friend I call Penn’s Cove, was a deserted village; in one of which were 
found several sepulchres formed exactly like a centry box. Some of 
them were open, and contained the skeletons of many young chil- 
dren tied up in baskets; the smaller bones of adults were likewise 
noticed, but no one of the limb bones could here be found, which 
gave rise to an opinion that these, by the living inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, were appropriated to useful purposes, such as point- 
ing their arrows, spears, or other weapons.’ 

However honourably these people have been represented in 
their conduct as traders, it appeared on several occasions that 
it was unsafe to depend on their good-will alone; and some 

instances occurred of their making every preparation for an 
attack, from which they desisted only on being doubtful of the 
event: yet immediately on relinquishing their purpose, they 
would come with the greateft confidence to trade, appearing 
perfectly regardless of what had before been in agitation, 
The boats, as already noticed, were frequently at a great dis- 
tance from the ships; and on such occasions, when large pare 
ties of Indians have first seen them, they generally held long 
conferences among themfelves before they approached the 
boats; probably for the purpose of determining the mode-of 
conduct which they judged it most prudent to observe. 

On the gth of August, the vessels had again reached the 
open sea, and proceeded along the coast to the northward. 
On the 17th, in the latitude of 52° N. they met a Britifh 
trading vessel, which had lately left Nootka: from whom they 
learnt that the Deedalus store-ship had arrived from England 5 
and a letter, which was sent to Captain Vancouver, informed 
him of the unfortunate death of Lieutenant Hergest, her com- 
mander, who had been killed by the inhabitants of Woahoo, 
one of the Sandwich Islands, with Mr. William Gooch the 
astronomer. In consequence of this intelligence, Captain 
Vancouver determined to abandon, for the present season, the 
farther prosecution of the survey to the northward, and to 
make the best of his way towards Nootka Sound; at which 
port he anchored on the 28th. 

The 
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The time at Nootka was fully occupied by negociation cons 
eerning the territories, of which restitution was to have been 
made by the Spaniards. Diplomatic history, however, is a 
kind of forbidden ground ; and, as the subject of this does not 
afford much matter of entertainment, it may be sufficient to 
remark that, with great mutual civilities, very little progress 
was made towards an adjustment ; till at length it was agreed 
by both parties to refer the business back to their respective 
courts. 

Some circumstances occurred while this affair was transact- 
ing, which exhibit the character of the natives in a very en- 
tertaining manner. On the day after the arrival of the British 
ships at Nootka, the Spanish commander, Sen. Quadra, was 
invited on board to a public breakfast. The chief of the In- 
dians in the neighbourhood of this place, 

€ Magquinna, who was present on this occasion, had early in the 
morning, from being unknown to us, been prevented caming on 
board the Discovery by the centinels and the officer on deck, as there 
was not in his appearance the smallest indication of his superior rank. 
Of this indignity he had complained in a most angry manner to 
Sen. Quadra, who very obligingly found means to sooth him; and 
after receiving some presents of blue cloth, copper, &c. at breakfast 
time, he appeared to be satisfied of our friendly intentions: but no 
sooner had he drank a few glasses of wine, than he renewed the sub- 
ject, regretted the Spaniards were about to quit the place, and 
asserted that we should presently give it up to some other nation ; 
by which means himself and his people would be constantly disturbed 
and harassed by new masters. Sen‘. Quadra took much pains 
to explain that it was our ignorance of his person which had ocea- 
sioned the mistake.’ 

Captain Vancouver adds: £ I could not help observing with 
a mixture of surprise and pleasure, how much the Spaniards 
had succeeded in gaining the good opinion and confidence of 
these people; together with the very orderly behaviour, so 
conspicuously evident in their conduct towards the Spaniards 
on all occasions.’ A few days afterward, in order to promote 
a good understanding with this chief, it was proposed to make 
him ‘a visit of ceremony ;’ of which the following account is, 
given : 

‘ After visiting most of the houses, we arrived at M/aquinna’s rea 
sidence, which was one of the largest, though it was not intirely 
eovered in ; here we found seated in some kind of form, Magquinna’s 
daughter, who not long before had been publicly and with great 
ecremony proclaimed sole heiress of all his property, power, and do- 
minion. Near her were seated three of his wives, and a numerous 
tribe of rclations. The young princess was of low stature, very 
plump, with a round face, and small features; her skin was clean, 
and being nearly white, her person altogether, though without any 
pretensions to beauty, could not be considered as disagreeable. = 
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ker and to her father I made presents suitable to the occasion, which 
were received with the greatest approbation by themselyes, and the 
throng which had assembled; as were also those I made to his 
wives, brothers, and other relations. ‘These ceremonics being ended, 
a most excellent dinner was served, which Sen’. Quadra had pro- 
vided, at which we had the company of Maguinna aud the princess, 
who was seated at the head of the table, and conducted herself with 
much propriety and decorum. 

‘ After dinner, Maguinna entertained us with a representation of 
their warlike atchievements. A dozen men first appeared, armed 
with muskets, and equipped with all their appendages, who took their 
post in a very orderly manner within the entrance of the house, 
where they remained stationary, and were followed by eighteen very 
stout.men, each bearing a spear or lance sixteen or eighteen feet in 
length, proportionably strong, and pointed with a long flat piece of 
iron, which seemed to be sharp on both edges, and was highly po- 
lished ; the whole however appeared to form but an aukward and 
unwieldy weapon. These men made several movements in imitation 
of attack and defence, singing at the same time several war songs, in 
which they were joined by those with the muskets. Their different 
evolutions being concluded, I was presented with two small sea-otter 
skins ; and the warriors, having laid by their arms, performed a mask 
dance, which was ridiculously laughable, particularly on the part of 
Maguinna, who took a considerable share in the representation.’ 

The negociation finishing in the manner before stated, Caps 
tain Vancouver informed Sen, Quadra that he should con- 
sider Nootka as a Spanish port, and requested his permission to 
carry on the necessary employments of watering, &c. on 
shore: which, says Captain Vancouver, he very politely gave. 

On the 12th of October, the ships left Nootka Sound; the 
Deedalus store-ship ia company, which had been found at Noot- 
ka. An extraordinary circumstance appears in this part of the 
narrative, which is thus related: 

* On the day previous to our sailing, I received on board two 
young women for the purpose of returning them to their native 
country, the Sandwich Islands; which they had quitted in a vessel 
that arvived at Nootka on the 7th instant, called the Jenny, be- 
longing to Bristol. But as that vessel was bound from hence 
straight to England, Mr. James Baker her commander very earnestly 
requested, that I would permit these two unfortunate girls to take 
a passage in the Discovery to Onchow, the island of their birth aad 
residence.’ 

‘The manner in which these young women were brought 
away was very differently represented by them and the master. 
of the vessel; he alleged that he put to sea without any 
knowlege of their being on board. In the sequel, it appears 
that they were restored to their country, after having received 


great marks of kindness and attention from Captain Vane 
couver, 
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The ships steered along the coast to the S. E. towards the 
river mentioned to them by Mr. Gray, commander of the Co- 
Jumbia, in latitude 46° 10° N. which river is distinguished in 
the chart by the name of Columbia. On the 17th they were 
off its mouth, within which the Chatham entered: but the Dis- 
covery was prevented by the currents and broken water, and 
on the 2st was forced to sea by bad weather. Captain Van- 
couver continued his course to the southward, leaving the 
Chatham in Columbia river, and on the 14th arrived at Port 
St. Francisco. ‘This settlement is described to be in a very un- 
improved state. ‘ Except its natural pastures, the flocks of 
sheep, and herds of cattle, there is not an object to indicate the 
most remote connection with any European or other civilized 
nation.” ‘The character drawn of the natives is by no means 
a flattering picture :—* under the middle size, ill made, their 
faces ugly, presenting adull, heavy, and stupid countenance,— 
the same horrid state of uncleanliness and laziness seemed to 

rvade the whole,’ &c. Captain Vancouver visited the mis- 
sion of St. Clara, (of which he gives a description,) 18 leagues 
distant from St. Francisco; in which journey, though the 
country presented a prospect of luxuriant fertility, ‘ there was 
neither house, hut, nor any place of shelter, excepting such as 
the spreading trees afforded.” Oaks were seen in great abund- 
ance. On his return to St. Francisco, Capt. V. found that the 
Chatham had arrived there. 

Lieutenant Broughton, who was left in the entrance of Coe 
lumbia river, when he saw the Discovery forced to sea, judi- 
ciously determined to take advantage of his situation, and pro- 
ceeded to examine the river. ‘The navigation was so inter- 
rupted by shoals, that, in the course of a:few leagues, the ves- 
sel had twice taken the ground. ‘This determined Mr. 
Broughton to continue his examination in boats; and accord- 
ingly, after having fixed the Chatham in a place of safety, he 
set out with his cutter and launch. They advanced in an 
eastern and southern direction, for seven days, following what 
appeared to be the main branch of the river: for several other 
rivers fell into this. During the first part of the time, the 
had some assistance from the flood tides: but latterly they had 
found the current constantly running towards the sea, though 
the rise and fall of the tide was very discernible by the shores. 
They had met with people in their way up,.and at one time 
“ were surrounded by twenty three canoes, carrying from three 
to twelve persons each, all attired in their war garments, and in 
every other respect prepared fer combat :’—but, after having 
discoursed with some friendly Indians who had before joined 
the English, they laid aside their war dress, and with great 
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civility exchanged some of their arms, and other articles, for 
such things as were presented to them, ‘ but would neither 
part with their copper swords, nora kind of battle-axe made 
of iron.’ Some of these strangers advised the voyagers to go no 
farther, making signs that, if they persisted, they would meet 
people who would cut off their heads. ‘This was on the fourth 
day of their expedition. At the end of the 7th day, the rapi- 
dity of the stream increasing against them, and their provi- 
sions being nearly expended, Mr. Broughton found it imprac- 
ticable to proceed farther. The breadth of the river here was 
a quarter of a mile, with soundings across from 6 to 2 fathoms, 
Some of the natives, from whom they endeavoured to pro- 
cure intelligence, made signs which Mr. Broughton understood 
to mean that, higher up the river, they would meet with 
waterfalls, but that the source was very distant.—Such are 
the particulars of the interesting information gained by Mr. 
Broughton concerning Columbia River. 

The observations made by Captain V. respecting Port St. 
Francisco open another field for conjecture. 

‘ The little we had seen (says he) of Port St. Francisco, enabled 
us to decide that it was very extensive in two directions: one spa- 
cious branch took its course eaft and south-eastward to a great dis- 
tance from the station we had quitted in the morning: the other, 
apparently of equal magnitude, led to the northward. In this were 
several islands.’-- * Near the branch leading to the east and south- 
eastward before-mentioned is situated the mission of St, Clara. 
These gentlemen informed me, that this branch had been thoroughly 
examined, but that the branch leading to the north never had.’?— 
‘The port having been eitablished by Spain, 1 did not consider it 
prudent to prosecute its examination without sufficient authority for 
so doing.’ Vol. II. p. 4. 

Here it may be remarked that it does not appear, in the 
narrative, that permission was demanded to make examina- 
tion: but Captain V. states that the weather was not favour- 
able for such an undertaking. 

Leaving Port St. Francisco, the ships sailed to Monterey, 
another Spanish settlement. ‘The Dzedalus was now dispatched 
to New South Wales; and Captain Vancouver wrote to request 
of Governor Phillip, that she might be sent back to him at 
Nootka, with a supply of twelve months provisions and stores. 
This ship was also ordered to call in her way at Otaheite, for 
some English seamen who had been cast away in-the ship Ma- 
tilda, of London, on a ledge of rocks out of sight of any 
land ; after which accident, the crew in their boats found their 
way to Otaheite. From that island, the second mate and two 
of the men had proceeded in an open whale-boat towards 
New South Wales, a distance - nearly 1200 leagues, ve 
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ther they succeeded in this hazardous and extraordinary un- 
dertaking, we do not find in the sequel. The commander of 
the Matilda, with four others, had taken their passage from 
Otaheite, on board the Jenny of Briftol; which vessel Captain 
Vancouver met at Nootka Sound. 

Lieutenant Broughton was left at Monterey ; with accounts 
for the Board of Admiralty, of all their transactions up to 
that time, with surveys, &c. Sen. Quadra promising to ac- 
ccommodate him with a passage by the way of New Spain to 
England. On the 13th of January 1793, the ships sailed from 
Monterey, and on the 18th steered from the American coast 
towards the Sandwich Islands. —Thus concluded the first sea- 


son of their search after a N. W. passage. 





Here we shall for the present break off; detaining our 
readers no longer than while we offer a few remarks on the 
art of this valuable work which we have already examined. 

In the perusal of Captain Vancouver’s narrative, it will 
obviously strike the reader, that it is too much encumbered 
with nautical and geographical accounts. Some are necessary 
to make the details clear and intelligible: but more than ‘js 
requisite for that purpose renders it sometimes ponderous, as 
‘Dr. Johnson, perhaps, would have said. It is to be regretted 
that, in the publication of sea voyages, the bulk of the nau- 
tical and scientific accounts is not given in a section by itself; 
for it is a sufficient tex on the unlearned purchaser, to pay the 
price of that part in which he must be little interested ; with- 
out the additional grievance of being under the necessity of 
toiling through it, before he can arrive at the more entertain- 
ing matter. 

The title-page announces a Voyage of Discovery, performed 
in the years 1790, 1791, &¢. to 1795. ‘The first of those 

ears must have been inserted through inadvertence: for 
though the preparations for the voyage were firft made in 
1790, the expedition was afterward suspended, as we have al- 
seady mentioned ; and Captain Vancouver’s sailing orders from 
the Admiralty were dated March 8th, 1791, and the ships did 
not leave England till the 1st of April. 

The application of the name of North-West America, to 
the coast which they were employed to survey, is surely taking 
too much licence:—the Admiralty, in their instructions, gave 
it the appellation of the North West Coast of America, which 
is less objectionable :—but the division of America into North 
and South having been long received and universally estab- 
lished ; and by that division all that region which is to the 


northward of the isthmus of Darien being, strictly speaking, 
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North America ;—consequently, instead of North-West Amirica, 
the most proper denomination would have been the Westera 
Coast of North America *. . 

An idea-is sometimes conteyed of a degree of uncertainty 
concerning the object of the researches of the voyagers, without 
the appearance of its having been intended: ‘I was thoroughly 
convinced, as were also most persons of observatior! on board’ — 
‘ The continental shore which I presumed this to be,’ &c.— 
The geographical descriptions, likewise, are not always free 
frofi perplexities; which, however, may be attributed to Cap 
tain Vancouver’s bad state of health not allowing him to at- 
tend sufficiently, at all times, to their correction. 

The account of a voyage planned for the attainment of 
knowlege can scarcely fail of abounding in information; and 
to this position, the patt of the narrative which we have laid 
before our readers proves that the present work is not an ex 
ception. The style of it, however, is unequal; in many pas- 
sages it departs from the unaffected plainness which is so be- 


coming in the narrativ€@ of a seaman. The ships sail from — 


England with a gentle breeze at day dawn. We meet with 
meanders, streamlets, enchanting lawns, and banks which overhang 
the murmuring brook. In scenes the reverse of these, animated 
nature seemed nearly exhausted. Most commonly, however, the 
language 1s easy and natural. 

We defer our observations on the general merits of the ex- 
pedition, until we arrive at the conclusion of our abstract: but 
it would be injustice to quit the subject at this period of our 
analysis, without acknowleging that, though many parts of the 
survey were attended with great difficulties and much danger, 
it was prosecuted with a praise-worthy diligence and unre- 


mitted attention. 
[To be continued. } Capt. B..y. 





Art. II. Malvern Hills: a Poem. By Joseph Cottle. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
| Longman. 1798. ' 


nN one of Mr. Pope’s notes on Homer, he seems to have 
thought it strange that grammarians, whose business it is to 
torture words, should presume to judge of poetry. Perhaps it is 
still more out of character for the author of a poem, which is 
descriptive of grand or beautiful scenery, to write a laboured 
preface on the sufferings of the poor, mixed with severe reflec- 
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* Captain Cook’s last voyage is expressed, in the title, to be for 
the purpose of determining the position and extent of The West Side 
of North America. | 
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tions on the conduct of the higher ranks in society, and accus< 
ing them indiscriminately of luxury, selfishness, and insensi- 
bility. ‘That there is an abundant store of misery in human 
life, we all know, and in a certais§degree experience. Entirely 
to eradicate evil, we also know, is beyond the reach of human 
wisdom, and the exertion of human power: but to mitigate and 
Jessen it are possible, and are very sacred duties. It must like- 
wise be allowed that the present age has been very fertile in 
expedients for bettering the condition of the poor ; and perhaps 
there never was a period at which active benevolence was more 
universal than at this time. It is the misfortune of theorists, 
however, to form to themselves pictures of perfection and hap- 
_ piness which never did and never can exist, in our present state; 
and then to ascribe every deviation from these golden dreams, 
to some defect in the laws, or some error in the government. 
To this source we may not uncharitably (it is hoped) attribute 
that appearance of discontent which prevails in the poem be- 
fore us; for although it bears the name of Ma/uern Hills, yet 
a very small part of it is (properly speaking) descriptive of that 
beautiful and salubrious spot: the greater portion being de- 
voted to express the thoughts and sentiments of the writer. 
One of the finest passages in Thomson’s Seasons is in his 
Autymn, where he sets forth the advantages of industry 
and commerce: but on this subject Mr. Cottle differs very 
much in opinion from that admirable poet ; as will appear from 
the following extract : 


¢ What of our mortal ills to thee belong, 
Infuriate Commerce! thou unceasing weav’st 
The veil that hides the Deity from man. 
Gold turns the heart to stone! makes wise men fools! 
For this the parent ‘sells his darling child, 
» Surveys the price of barter’d innocence, 
And with Iscariot smile, cries, all is well, 
For this the Merchant toils his life away, 
Endures Hindostan’s heat—Siberia’s snows, 
‘That when the worms have burrow’d in his skull, 
Some prattling tongue may tell the wonderous sum 
Once he could call his own. For love of gold 
(Gold only sought for luxuries, not wants) 
The gallant sailor braves the tempest’s rage, 
The wild tornado’s desolating power ; 
Contends with dangers in heart-harrowing shapes, 
Far from the wife held dear—the home of peace. 
‘ Thy triumphs, Mammon, shall not always thus 
Sound thro’ the earth, nor always shalt thou see 
Youth, Beauty, Innocence, and heaven-born Love, 
And all the nobler passions of the soul’ es 


Bend 
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Bend at thy fect, and own no God but thee. 
Nor always shalt thou view the peaceful child 
Of innocence, in some unguarded hour, 
Lured by the demon Commerce from his home. 
‘ Cities and towns, ye haunts of wretchedness * ! 
Where Commerce with a grin of extacy. 
Sits counting o’er her votaries’ tears and sighs ; 


Urged by your splendid poisons +, what a host 





«* A reference is here made to the evils arising from manufactures. 
I do not mean to cast a general reflection on all of them, but that 
some are attended with destructive consequences, cannot be ques- 
tioned. It may be well to specify one or two. I shall therefore 
notice the pin manufacture and that for white-lead. In the former, 
the pointing of pins is attended with the almost certain sacrifice of 
those who are employed in it. Strong constitutions are not so im-. 
mediately affected, but to the strongest it generally proves fatal, if 
persisted in for a few years ; which arises from the number of metallic 
particles received into the lungs by breathing. ‘These stop the finer 
vessels, and induce by that means apoplexy and consumption. If 
property had been concerned, and not /ives, ingenuity would long 
ago have discovered some mode for supplying the lungs with air un- 
contaminated with this destructive mixture. 

¢ With respect to the manufacture of white-lead, the consequences 
are still more fatal. In particular departments of it, an employment 
of three months produces palsy in some of the limbs, commonly a loss 
of the hand chiefly employed, and which rapidly extends, unless the 
person change his occupation. The conductors of this manufacture 
are so aware of the consequences, that they never solicit any man to 
engage init. They simply open their doors, and receive such only 
as are starving, and can find no other employment. What are 
these manufactures but an union of suicide and murder? Society has 
enacted laws for the punishment of murderers ; but it is for those only 
who kill ona small scale, or in a particular way.—The far larger 
proportion are considered as honorable men-——‘¢ all honorable men.” 
White-lead is principally used in the composition of paint. I have 
hada room painted with a mixture of chalk and oil, which looks full 
as well as white-lead; its only disadvantage arises from changing 
colour sooner than the common paint ; but that other experiments 
might succeed better cannot be doubted; and the Society of Arts, 
if they have not already done it, could direct the attention of the 
ingenious and scientific to few questions in which the intcrests of 
society are more involved.’ 

t+ * Large manufacturing towns receive annually a supply of 
young men from the surrounding .country, to make up for the de- 
ficiencies of those who have come to a premature death from the 
unwholesomeness of their occupations. Unthinkmg youths, from 
the superior wages offered them, are induced to try these dangerous 
experiments. "They commence their new employments with come 
plexions that indicate health, but in a year or two, their countenances 
4 commonly 
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Of inexperienced sons have left their homes, 

The cot’s calm comforts, and the quiet shadesy 

To taste your bitter dregs, and be immured, 

From morn’s first dawn till eveiting far is spent, 

In dust, and stench, and pestilence! remote 

From friends, assail’d by vice in every shape 

‘That chains to dust the soul, and doom’d at length 
To linger out their blasted lives in scorn— 

Their peace destroy’d—their innocence gone by.’ 


We conceive this to be a fair specimen of the author’s vérsi- 
fication, which is certainly smooth and harmonious; and what- 
ever may be determined in regard to his sentiments, they are 
at least founded in denevolence,—the brightest ornament of the 
human character. 

From the opening of the poem, an opinion may be formed 
of Mr. Cottle’s talents for description : 


¢ Alone, unnoticed, at this early hour, 
— While all around is silence, I will mount 
The Marvern Hitis. This is a holy-day * ; 
And holy I will make it, leave the world, 
Its toils, and cares, and commune with myself. 

‘ As up I climb, the freshness of the morn 
Smells gtatéful; though no object meet my view. 
Through the dark mists, which now with coming day 
Struggle for mastery, the giant Hill 
Casts not ashade. Now back I turn to mark 
The winding path, but ail is grey and void ; 

On every side thick clouds; the spacious world 
Lives but in memory! whilst forth I roam 

A wandering, unlov’d, solitary thing. 

Tho’ here on this known spot, my fancy starts 
At her own shapings—fearful—impotent ; 

Now rousing up impossibilities ; 

Pursuing then, through each strange circumstance, 
The vagrant thought with aptest energy. 





—_— —w 


commonly become pallid, their minds dispirited, and their bodies 
weak. Though these appearances are applicable to most manufac- 
turing towns, yet I have an eye more particularly on Manchester. In 
this place the above effects are notorious, nor will it be wondered‘at, 
when itis understood that many branches of the manufactures con- 
ducted at this place, require the absence of fresh air, in consequencé 
of which the air becomes so impure as seriously to injure the health, 
and if consumption should not be the immediate consequence, the 
general habit is so much impaired, as to be rendered liable to a lon 
catalogue of distressing maladies, The evil is further increased by 
the frequent custom of employing two sets of hands to work day and 
wi¢ht alternately.’ 
* ¢ The time, Whit-Monday, and early in the morning.’ 


Ye 
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Ye idle phantasies! away! away] | > 
I am no unblest solitary man, 
Confined to one rude spot, whilst round, a scene 
Illimitable spreads—bleak—desolate— 
With not one kindred soul to share my being. 
I have ten thousand recollections dear, 
This Mount, I know it well, and soon shall tread Y 
Its proudest. summit, soon with joy behold | 
Objects that glad the heart—unspeakable !’ 











































We may add also the poet’s conclusion, as a farther display ' 
of the peculiar mood and temper of mind in which Mr, 
Cottle paid his visit to the celebrated rural scenery of Mal- 


veri. 
¢ Farewell, delicious spot! I now must leave you ; 
Now must return to breathe pollution’s air ; 
‘To mix with men, envelop’d in the cares 
Of life ; to be envelop’d too; to hear 
Their converse low, how best to meet with wealth, 
And to preserve that end of life till death. 
It must be so, yet will I love to think 
On you, dear Mount! and ponder on the joys . 
This morn bestow’d, and say, pressing my heart, 
Than to review with memory’s musing eye 
Your lofty summit, mark its subject vales, 
Its many scatt¢r’d spires, and hamlets small, 


And hear the magic orisons of birds, 
Breaking the silence with their melody ; 
Not sweeter to the nightly traveller’s ear ¥ 


Sounds the soft lute, while wandering by the side 
Of some slow stream, when, not a whispering breeze 
Awakes the grove, and not a murmur, rude, | 
Impedes the warbled notes—expiring slow ; 
Whilst the clear moon resplendent shines aloft, sf 
And casts her pale beam o’er the sleeping tide.’ 
To the poem on Malvern Hills, the author has added an | 
‘ Elegy on the Death of a beloved Sister,’—which breathes the 
genuine spirit of fraternal affection and tenderness. 
Those readers, who may incline to amuse themselves with a 
comparative estimate of the respective characteristics of Dr. 
Booker’s and Mr. Coitle’s rival poems * on Malvern, will find 
our account of the former in the Review for the preceding 
month of Décember. | | Ban...1, 


—_. ° re iS « Si s*- .* ~ « 





_™ Their publication so nearly together gives some appearance of 
sivalehip, though the eitcumstance may be merely accidental. | 
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Art. VI. Zechariah; a new Translation: with Notes, critical 
philological, and explanatory; and an Appendix, in Reply to 
Dr. Eveleigh’s Sermon on Zechariah, il. 8—11. To which is 
added, (a new Edition, with Alterations,) a Dissertation on 
Daniel, ix. 20. to the End. By Benjamin Blayney, D. D. Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. gto. 
pp- 161. 10s. 6d. Boards. Cadell, jun. and Davies. 1797. 


s we have formerly had occasion to notice honourably the 
skill of Dr. Blayney in Hebrew criticism, we are glad to 

meet him again in that arduous department of literature. 
. The Dector justly observes, that the book of Zechasjah has 
been generally acknowleged to contain many things hard to be 
understeod ; and though the number of these has of late years 
been very considerably lessened, yet new light may break in on 
a man who comes fresh to the task, which probably might not 
have done so but for preceding observations. In order, how- 
ever, to comprehend the sentiments and writings of an author, 
it is generally of use to become acquainted with the situation 
and circumstances in which he wrote. Zechariah was one of 
the last in that succession of prophets, who delivered their ora- 
cular sentences to the Jews as declaratory of the will of God. 
That he was in the number of the captives who returned from 
Babylon to Jerusalem in consequence of the decree of Cyrus, 
says Dr. B. is unquestionable: but that he was very young 
when he came thither appears from this, that, sixteen or seven- 
teen years afterward, when he had begun to exercise his pro- 
phetical function, he is styled a youth; a title which would 
scarcely have been given to him had his age much exceeded 
twenty. He was not only of a priestly family, but he was of 
considerable distinction and rank among his brethren. It was 
in the eighth month of the second year of the reign of Darius 
the son of Hystaspes, king of Persia, (that is, about the year 
520 before the Christian zra,) that he first opened his divine 
_ commission with a serious and solemn call to repentance. In 
the same year, he is found, together with the prophet Haggai, 
employed in assisting the endeavours of Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
to excite and animate the people at Jerusalem to a vigorous 
prosecution-of the work of rebuilding their temple. For this 
purpose, he communicated the visions, which are contained in 
0. 0 AN the first six chapters, and with which he was favoured on the 
24th day of the eleventh month in the year aforesaid; all evi- 
dently calculated to inspire the strongest hopes and assurance. . 
of future prosperity through the returning favour of the Al- 
mighty ; and thus to convince the people, that they were not 
labouring on a barren and ungrateful soil, The same design 
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is pursued in a subsequent revelation made to him about two 
ears afterward; when, in answer to a question proposed, 
whether the anniversary fast of the fifth month, which had for 
many years been observed on occasion of the destruction of the 
city and the temple of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans in that 
month, should continue to be kept, now that the damages then 
sustained were in a fair way of being wholly repaired, the 
ple were told that they not only might safely discontinue 
‘the observance of that and other similar fasts, which they had 
instituted for themselves in the days of mourning and sorrow, 
but that, by a happy turn in their affairs, those fasts should be 
changed into times of festivity and rejoicing. : 
With respect to the succeeding part of these prophecies, Dr 
Blayney tells us that they are left more in the way of conjec- 
ture: that it is however highly probable, from the apparent 
difference both of style and subject, that they came forth at a 
different and more advanced period of the prophet’s life ; and it 
is not at all surprising that the writer, as he advanced in years 
and dignity, should have learned to express himself in a tone 
of more elevation and energy. At such distant periods also, as. 
the author supposes, the subject would in course be materially 
changed. The Prophet would no longer have occasion to stimu- 
late his countrymen to the building of the temple, which was 
now completely finished: but he was actually engaged in pre- 
dicting some remarkable occurrences, which would distinguish 
his own nation and the neighbouring countries in remote pe- 
riods,—some of them perhaps not yet arrived ; and in urging an 
immediate reformation of national manners. In so doing, 
what was more natural to expect, than that he should encoun- 
ter hatred and opposition from those whose corruptions he was 
called to censure and repress? Accordingly, there is sufficient 
sround for concluding that all this happened to him, from what 
he says (in the eleventh.chapter) of the freedom and zeal with 
which he exposed and counteracted the iniquitous conduct of 
those who make merchandice of the flock ; meaning those un- 
principled guides, who assumed the direction of the people 
only to sacrifice them to the gratification of their own ambi- 
tion and avarice. Several of these, by exhibiting in himself 
the contrast of a good shepherd, he found means at first to de- 
prive at least of that influence and authority which they once 
possessed, and had wickedly abused. The sequel may easily be 
guessed. His enraged adversaries, after having thwarted and 
defeated all his endeavours for the public good, at length, (no 
doubt by intrigue and misrepresentation,) so far succeeded as 
to turn the tide of popular prejudice and resentment against 


him; and he was barbarously murdered, as his namesake 
’ Zechariah 
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Zéchatiah the soti of Jehoiada had been for the same cause, 

and ifi thé samé place, between three and four hundred 
yeats before. 

- The tratislation, on the whole, is accurate; and the’ notes: 

ate sdisibléd and judicious, throwing much new light on this 
obscure prophet. For our opinion of the Dissertation on 
Daniel, ix. 20. which forms a third part of this volume, we 

réfer the reader to our Review, vol. hi, p. 487. Wocke. 
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Agr. IV. The Lectures of F. B. de Mainauduc, M.D. Member 
of the Corporation of Surgeons in London. Part the First. 4to., 
pp. 230. | Price Five Guineas in Boards. Printed for Miss Pres- 
cott, the Executrix, in Bloomsbury Square. 





Or reading this work, we could not avoid lamenting the fatal 
obstinacy of men; who, when they have it in their power, 

by the simple use of their common senses, to remove all dis- 
eases whatsoever, will still continue to suffér and be misérable, 
because— they will not stretch out their hands for their own 
assistarice. One source, indeed, of their present state of error 
has been, that they were and are ignorant of what is, and 
what’ isnot, disease 5 arid hence they have hitherto unwittingly 
rémoved those conditions of the body, which they should have 
ericouraged. It is no wonder, then, that our learned author - 
should exclaim, 

¢ How essential for mankind to Know, that all the alarming ap- 
peatances of fever, ague, cholic, and convulsion, so voluminously 
written on, and so lavishly prescribed for, are symptoms only and not 
diseases ; that they are efforts of nattire, critically set up to cure her- 
self, and consequently, that they are to be cherished and encouraged; 
by which means they become efficacious and successful: and that 
every attempt by bleeding, by vomiting, by purging, or by regimen, 
to remove them, is injurious and destructive, and by no means to be 
submitted to!’ 


However, thanks to Dr. de Mainauduc, ‘ we no longer 
want symptoms to guide our judgment, nor drugs to produce 
evacuations ; we possess within ourselves the power of in- 
ducing those effects.’ 

Ay! but how ? exclaim our readers. Patience, gentlemen: 
—ye shail know. | 

It must appear strange, when so long a time has elapsed 
since san became an inhabitant of this globe, that he should 
not yet have discovered the true and proper uses of two very 
material parts of his’frame, namely, his eyes and his hands.— 
It has been a generally received opinion that we cannot see in 
what has been called. she dark. ‘This is altogether erroneous: 

there 
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there is no such thing as darkness in nature; and, by practice, 
we may see in all situations. 


‘A girl’ (for instance) ‘at Parma saw objects as distinctly at mid- 
night, though her window-shutters were perfectly closed, as she 
could by day-light. 

‘ Briggs gives an account of a man who read letters in the night. 

¢ Mr. Boyle tells us that a gentleman confined in a dungeon, be- 

an in a few weeks to discover light; it daily increased, so that he 
could distinguish his bed, aud other large objects; at length he 
plainly saw rats running about, and picking up his crumbs. 
The Emperor Tiberius, 
Scaliger, and his son Josephy 
Marcus Antontus Sabellicus, 
Hieronymus Cardianus, 
Czlius, 
Asclepiodorus, and a very long list of names, are all upon record, 
for seeing and reading well in the darkest nights. 

¢ Fabricius ab agua pendente, tells us of a man at Pisa, who saw 
well in the darkest nights, but obscurely by day. 

¢ Julianus, a Monk, constantly read in the darkest nights, and 
never lighted a candie for seveaty years. 

* In all these instances we perceive there was no want of light, and 
yet other people called it perfect darkness; consequently the defect 
must have been in the visual organ of those who could not discover 
light. 

¢ But we haye many instances of human sight receiving this im- 
provement by accident, by inflammation, by drunkenness, by fevers, 
by fits of passion, during which time all appeared light, which but 
the moment before was deemed perfect darkness. 

¢ Mr. Boyle, Briggs, and several other authors, confirm these ace 
counts, and give instances which it would take up too much time to 
repeat. One only I beg leave to select from the Journal des Sgavans. 

‘ A gentleman received a stroke in his eye by the snapping of a 
lute-string ; inflammation was set up, and to his astonishment, he 
could from that instant discover the most minute objects, and read 
the smallest type in the greatest darkness, but was perfectly dark of 
that eye by day or by candle-light ; so that he habitually used the 
inflamed eye in what others cailed darkness, and the ether eye by 
day. 

‘ In short, every circumstance tends to prove that light is conti- 
nually present in every situation, but not at all times in the same de- 
gree, and that there is no such state as absolute darkness, or privation 
of light in all nature.’ 


Lal 
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Now this being the case, it is evident that the hitherto hid- 
den and interior parts of our frame become luminous and 
visible to the well-practised and intelligent eye 3 and hence, in 
order to discover all diseases, we have only to command our 
eyes to look after them. ‘ This process,’ it seems, * is com- 
prised in three divisions. 


‘A thought, 





‘ 
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¢ A thought, or influence, must first be conveyed to the spirit, or 
mind, by some visible, or invisible agent. This the spirit is perfectly 
free to adopt or reject. 

¢ Having arrived at this second stage, volition arises ; that is, the 
spirit commands some part of its body (the eye, for instance) to ex- 
ecute its will, and for that purpose transmits its decree by the nerves 
or conductors of its volition to that part of the form, whose depart- 
ment it is to act, according to the nature of the object.’ 


‘The nature and extent of any disease being thus easily 
ascertained by the eye, it appears to have been almost needless 
for the author to put us in possession of other modes of in- 
vestigating the same facts. As he has thought this necessary, 
however, it becgmes our duty to instruct our readers in this 
process; first referring them to the Doctor’s serious admo- 
nition : ; 

¢ Permit me to intreat you timely to reflect on the very, very mo- 
mentous charge you are now undertaking: remember the parable of 
the Talents, and the fate of the indolent servant ; remember, that 
from him to whom much is confided, much will be required. That 
by the mysteries into which you are now initiating, and which ate 
totally unknown to the world, (yourselves, and your instructed 
brethren excepted, ) the health, the lives, and the morals of perhaps 
thousands of your fellow-creatures will be intrusted to your care ; 
consequently, and most assuredly, you will become accountable to the 
Author of those mysteries for the use you make of them.’ 


To clearly understand our author’s mode of examination and 
treatment of diseases, the following recapitulation of his doc- 
.trines should be duly noted.—The globe of which he here 
speaks is the earth, and the warty appearances on its surface 
are men and women. 


© On looking back at the picture, a globe appears changing its 
solid state into that of action, re-action, heat, and circulation. 

' © This is rapidly succeeded by a prodigious number of atoms, at- 
tracting each other into circular currents, and branching out quite 
round and through the entire globe in every direction. 

‘ Scarcely has the eye ae a in this curious process, before it 
discovers numberless atoms getting together into small heaps, and 
moulding themselves into forms of various shapes and sizes, all which 
are penetrated by, or strung as it were on, the circular currents. 

‘ Attentively considering those warty appearances, we soon per- 
ceive them surrounded by what was, before, an invisible part of them- 
selves, collected from their form and shaped like their figure. From 
this vapour of atoms we again perceive particles detaching and conti- 
nually flying upwards into the general space. ) 

‘ This surrounding shadow, as well as the particles which are de- 
tached from it, appear at first sight to be perfectly simple, and composed 
of atoms of one kind only ; but on a closer investigation, it changes 
its aspect, and shews atoins of various kinds aud of different wey 

. . ‘ The 
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¢ The eye of critical observance becomes too strongly attached to 
this new phenomenon to pass it hastily over, and new lights shine 
forth to gratify the pursuit. 

¢ Clouds of Auid atoms, varying in their colour, shape, and size, 
according to the state of their respective sources, rush forth from 
each internal part, and conspire to render the surrounding shade as 
heterogenial in its appearance as it is in its quality. 

‘ These are succeeded by a second class of atoms, as little homo- 
genial as the former: they fly off from each uneirculating part of the 
form, and bursting through its pores, penetrate the surrounding 
shade, and lose themselves in the general medium. 

‘ Scarcely has the complex picture attained this state of perfection, 
before some of its objects begin to moulder into dust. Cohesion’s at- 
tractive bone ‘issolve. The curious form breaks down. The separating 
atoms disperse to join the general mass, and leave the unencumbered 
strings ready to receive and penetrate the next succession of accu- 
mulated heaps of particles. 

¢ ‘Thus action heats the general atoms into circulating forms ; 

¢ Composition and emanations surround them with an atmosphere; 

© Universal bonds attach them to each other ; 

¢ Obstruction destroys their regularity; 

« And decomposition scatters the atoms to their parental earth.’ 


Now respecting the mode of examination : 


‘ There are two general methods of receiving impressions, or of 


disposing the examiner to receive them. 

‘ The first is, by opposing one, or both hands. 

‘ The second, by opposing the entire body to that of the ex- 
amined. 

‘ The first is that mode which should be accurately attended to 
by newly initiated students, as it affords a catalogue of sensations, 
which become a regular standard to judge of all diseases by, and te 
reduce examination to accuracy and perfection. 

‘ This mode of examination consists in opposing one or both hands 
towards the patient. The examiner should cit or stand in an easy 
position, cautiously avoiding all pressure on his body or arms, lest 
that should afford him an excuse for suspecting the impressions to 
proceed from that cause, rather than from the disease. 

‘ The examiner should fix on some particular part of the patient’s 
external or internal form: then, turning the backs of his hands, with 
the fingers a little bent, he must vigorously and steadily command 
the emanations and atmosphere, which derive from that part, to 
strike his hands, and must closely attend to whatever impressions are 
produced on them. 

‘ It is scarcely necessary to say, that the more composed and at- 
tentive the examiner is, the more accurate will be the result of his 
examination. 

‘ During this process, he must not permit his attention to wander 
from the object ; if he should, his labour is entirely lost, and he must 
begin anew, or relinquish his purpose. 


‘To 
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‘ To render the process the.more steady, the.eyes of the examjner 


should be fixed on the part he attends to, with the unvaried intent of 


directing the atoms which derive from it towards his hands, ‘which 
must be as ready to catch, as he is to account for the earliest impres. 


‘sions. It may be naturally supposed that the eyes of the examiner 


should be open, but it is better they were shut, as all foreign objects 
are by that means excluded, and the porosity of the eye-lids removes 


the idea of impediment. 
¢ The examiner should never be hasty in delivering his opiniom, 


‘but should repeatedly examine the same part, and deliver his decision 
when he has found the sensations uniformly similar after several 


trials. 

‘ The impressions made on different examiners by the same disease, 
will be uniformly the same when they become adepts. 

* It is essentially necessary to render the process of receiving the 
atoms detached from every object familiar to us. This will be ef. 
fected by habitually seeking for them. For this purpose students 
should frequently receive the emanations from salt, sygar, water, fire, 
and in short, from every occurring substance ; by which means they 
soon become expert. 

‘ As the impression produced on the examiner by such emanatjons 
as he attracts from disease, will frequently give him some slight pain, 
more especially if he has himself obstructions: those who are ready 
to grasp at any excuse to wound the science, may very probably hold 
that up to excuse themselves, or to deter others from their duty: but 
those who venture to look beyond the surface, perceive the great ad- 
vantage which must deriye to the examiner, if he should be ob- 
structed, since those very emanations which cause him pain will de- 
tach some of his disease, and by frequent repetition will effectually 
remove the whole. Those who receive such pyngent impressions, 
and are not themselves diseased, cannot have any apprehensions, be~ 
cause such emanations never create disease in the operator; and all 
properly-instructed persons have it in their power to remove them 
from themselves as soon as they please. . 

¢ In the second mode of examination, the operator must not seek 
to know where the patient is; but recollecting that all human beings 
are connected to each other by innumerable atmospherical nerves, 
and that the entire medium in which they are placed is composed of 
loose atoms, he must fix his attention on the object, as if he stood 
before him. 

‘ Thus situated, the examiner must vigorously exert his power to 
attract the entire atmosphere and emanatious from the patient tg 
himself. 

‘ By this means, the atoms which derive from each particular part 
of the examined, run to the. parts of the same denomination in the 
examiner ; and those particles which are diseased produce impressions 
on the same parts in the examiner as they do when attracted to hig 
hand. Thus he feels in every part of his own person, whatever the 

atient feels in his; only im a less degree in genexal, but always suf- 
ciently to enable him to describe the icelings of the patient, and 
clearly 


¢ 
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¢hearly to ascertain the very spot in which it exists, and the conse+ 
quences deriving from it. j ; “a 

‘ If the examiner’s attention is carried only on one particular vise 
us in the patient, that same viscus only will receive information in 
himself. But if it be rendered general; every part of his body will 
give an account of its own proceedings. Catal af | 

‘ But it is to be observed, that undigeased parts will not convey 
any remarkable {nipression to the examinér; as nothing reSults from 
health, but gentle, equable, soft heat. . 

‘ In every examination the parts which produce impressions on the 
examiner are to be duly considered; the manner of their formation 
recollected ; and the kind of treatment they demand is to be clearly 
made out before any curative process can be commenced. 


Having thus ascertained the existence of disease, it temains 
only to remove it by the proper treatment. 


, * oy eee et 
' © The present process is the opposite to the Idst { in that the ex 
aminer attracted the atoms from the patiettt to himself; but in thié 
he must force his atoms against the patient. 

< By a steady exertion of compound volition, we have it in out 
power to propel the particles which emanate from our own body into 
and against whatever part Of any other form we fix our attention off, 
and can force them in any direction, and to any distance. _,, | 

‘ Thus, by acoritinual and regular successton of particles, directed 
vigorously in a rapid stream against those atoms whichi are stopped 
in their passage; and accumulated in a heap, we bteak down the im 

ediment, push off those atorits which we detach, direct them into 
he circulatmy citfretits for ¢vacuation; and rescue thé system from 
its impeded functions. ' 

‘ This process may, in some sorts be said to resemble that of 
continuing to throw handsful of shot at a heap of sand, accumulated 
in a rivulet, which, as the grains of sand become separated from each 
other, washes them along before it; as all obstructions are not 
equally hard or compact, they are not all destroyed with the same 
facility, nor equally soon. A single look will often prove sufficient 
for a retefit dcctimulation of particles, fot an accidental. contraction 
or for a sudden distention ; whereas those of long standing, and of j 
‘more serious nattire, demand frequent, longs and juditiously-varied 
treatment.’ | 


It here becomes necessary to recall fo the attention of the 
reader a circumstance to which we before alluded. We mean, 
that men have hitherto not only been ignorarit of the true use’ 
of their hands, particularly of their fingers, but that they 
really do not know their figure and extent. Our fingers by 
iio mearis finish at the point at which they are supposed to end: 
that opinion is erroneous ; they ate prolonged into ‘ invisible 
fingers, which penetrate the pores of other péople, and are to 
be considered as the .natural and only ingredients which are, 
or can be, adapted to the-removal of nervous or of any other 
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affections of the body.” Thus—*by placing these invisible fins 
gers on the contracted and curled up nerves, and by striping 
down, or laying smooth their irritated inequalities, the spasms 
or convulsions disappear.’ Can any process be more simple 
and easy than this?—To apply its use, now, in the case 
of stone in the bladder;—a disease which it certainly is de- 
sirable to know how to remedy. We learn that 


¢ The impressions produced by stone on the hands and fingers of 

the examiner will be 

Heaviness, indolence, and cold: 
And these impressions are uniformly the same, over the entire extent 
of the stone, fees centre to circumference in every direction. 

‘ But when we have passed the bounds of the stone, the impres« 
sions immediately alter, because we no longer receive emanations 
from the stone, but from the parts which surround or contain it. 

‘ Suppose the stone to be situated in the urinary bladder: when 
we get beyond the bounds of the stone, we receive emanations from 
the bladder, and the impressions must then be according to the 
healthy or diseased state of that viscus. : | 
_ © If the stone has not caused inflammation, or any morbid -affece 
tion in the bladder, we must receive the impressions of health ; 


which are, _ 
An 5 Se 
Soft, 
Centle, Heat. 
Natural, | 
© But if the irritating surface of the stone has induced 
Inflammation, 


Pus, or matter, 
Scirrhus, or 
Mortification ; ; 
the impressions must be such as those different stages communicate.” 


The next practice is to remove the stone: 


‘ To remove the heap of sand, thus accumulated into stone, it 
must be again reduced to sand, or to very fine gravel. The connect- 
ing bond, which, during health, had been one of the natural humours 
of the body, must be again attenuated by mixing its thick and gum- 
my atoms with other more fluid ones of the same nature, and the 
stone must then be crushed into powder. 

_ © This operation calls forth a recollection and an exertion of the 
ractical rules, which I have endeavoured to explain; and compre- 
ends, by its complexity, sevecal of the different modes of action or 

treatment. : 

‘ In the first place, the rules for examination must have been ju- 
diciously aad to ascertain the situation and size of the stone, and 
to judge of the injuries which the surrounding parts may have sus- 
tained from it. - : 

‘ In the second place, our invisible power must be applied to the 
juices which circulate in the vicinity of the stone; they must = 
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ducted to the stone and immediately applied to its surface, so that 
the stone must be soaked in that fluid for the purpose of dissolving 
the gum which sticks the particles of sand to each other. ' 

* If the hands are employed in this process, the mind must con- 
ceive, that the streams of atoms which continually rush forth from 
the fingers, are continued on, and lengthened out into, long invisible 
fingers, which become continuations of our visible ones ; and which, 
being composed ef minute particles, are perfectly adapted to pass 
through the pores of another form, and to be applied as we should 
our visible fingers to the very part on which it is intended to act. 

‘ The third process is action, by striking those very emanating 

articles that constitute that invisible part of our form, which it is 

intended to employ, whether it be the hand, the eye, or any other 
‘part. By striking them, I say, forcibly, and in constant and rapid 
succession against the stone, the particles of sand, which, by steep- 
ing, are rendered less tenacious to each other, detach, and fallin 
again into dust, are taken up and washed out of the body by the na» 
tural evacuation.’ 


What shall we say to this ? Was ever operation so ingenious 


and so plain?—So, likewise, in the cure of the rheumatic 
head-ache : 


‘ To cure this kind of head-ache, the’scalp, or covering of the 
skull, must te vigorously treated outwards, by placing the invisible 
‘hand on the bare skull, under the scalp, and with the back of the 
hand upwards, forcing all the obstructed particles outwards through 
the pores, and bursting open all those which may be shut up.’ 


Again, in that species of head-ache which arises from a dise 
eased stomach :—to remedy this, 


‘ The internal cavity and coat of the stomach must be cleared of 
slime ; the invisible fingers must scrape, as it were, all the internal 
surface ; and we must carefully attend to such evacuations as nature 
may dictate. of 

¢ If a strong inclination to vomit should come on, direct the stuff 
through the cardia, or left orifice, through which aliment passes into 
the stomach: but if a contrary evacuation should be indicated, either 
by the operator’s impressions, or by the patient’s own feelings, it 

‘must be assisted and not counteracted. 
- © The sensations produced by this ropy humour in the stomach, are 
A Thick, Gummy, 
‘feel on the fingers; and when they are gently moved, they meet with 
a slight degree of resistance ; if attempted to be bent, the skin feels 
; Stiff, and a little Rigid. 

‘ To judge of the depth of the slimy humour in the stomach, the 
fingers must be perpendicularly dipped in it to the bottom of the sto- 
mach ; the consequence will be, the impression of* 

; ; A Circular Line, ’ 
as if a string surrounded each finger, marking the depth to which 
they had sunk in the stuff. 
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¢ From that line downwards to the fingers’-ends, they feel: = 
‘- Stiff and Rigid : . 
but above these bounds, the fingers and hand have their natural feel.” 


-. Soin the cure of vomiting—‘ the invisible hands must be 
laid on the internal surface of the stomach, arid the whole 
must be made smooth, stretching gently out the littl contrac- 


tions and curlings of the delicate nerves.’ 


. In this easy and expeditious manner, are temoved all those 


diseases which were once thought formidable ; —and here, said 


‘our author, with an air of triumph surely justifiable, 


‘ We close the present curative instructions; in which you per- 


_eeive that all received theories of disease are totally overturned $ 
_symptoms, pulse, and all the deemed unerring rules are rejected, and 
-the entire voluminous materica medica rescued from the terture of 
‘alteration and improyement. We have, in short, established a per- 


manent peace with the entire animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, and reduced the medical library to a very small compass. 
‘ Thrice happy the man, who, his task accomplished, shall receive 


‘the last Eternal Benediction, cease to emanate, and resign, unate 


mosphered, his useless house of particles.’ 
An elegant portrait of the deceased author is prefixed to this 


* splendid and every way extraordinary volume. 0. 





Arr. V. Genealogical History of the Stewarts, from the earliest Pe- 


riod ef their authentic History to the present Times. Containing 
a particular Account of the Origin and successive Generations of 
the Stuarts of Darnley, Lennox, and Aubigny, and of the Stuarts 
of Castelmilk ; with Proofs and References; an Appendix of re- 
lattve Papers; and a Supplement, containing Copies of various 
Dispensations found in the Vatican at Rome, in the Course of a 
Search made by the Author in the Year 1789; particularly Co» 
pies of two very interesting Dispensations which had long been 
sought for in vain, relating to Robert the Stewart of Scotland, 


(King Robert 11.) his much-contested Marriages with Elizabeth 


More and Euphemia Ross.. To which is prefixed a Genealogical 
Table relative to the History. By Andrew Stuart, Efq. M. P. 
ato. pp. 468. 4}. 10s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1798. 


at Day days of chivalry are no more! exclaimed Mr. Burke, 


4 ina tone of indignant despair. We trust, however, that 
the virtues of our gallant forefathers will never be forgotten nor 


‘¢xtinguished among Britons. We trust that loyalty to our 
- king, courtesy to the fair, and courage to repel an invading foe, 


will never be wanting to the inhabitants of this isle; and that 


we shall see little cause for repining, though the fading gules 


and ermines of heraldry shall have lost something of their 


_brilligncy; nor if some portion of that respect, which .was 


" 15 formerly 
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formerly monopolised by the great, be now claimed and en- 
joyed' by the wise, the good, and the humble. Yet the pride 
of illustrious descent is natural to the individuals who possess 
that adyantage, and is of beneficial consequences to society in 
eneral. Does there live a descendant of the brave Bayard, 
who deserved and obtained the glorious title of * Chevalier sans 
peur {9 sans reproche?? and is he not valiant, magnanimous, 
and humane? Does he not feel a more than common incite- 
ment to the performance of noble deeds? Is he not withheld 

by an adamantine chain from the commission of any thin 
base, mean, or ignoble ?—To this theory, it may be lected 
that distinction ought to be the reward of personal merit, or 
{in other words) of talents and virtue; and that, by attaching 
it to a fortuitous and adventitious circumstance,——such as high 
birth,—we depreciate the reward really due to the former. 
Be-this as it may, it is certain that the pride of ancestry pre 
ceded, and may possibly survive, every trace of feudal insti- 
tutions. It is easily recognized in the most despotic states of 
Asia, and is not less visible in the most anarchical republics of 
antient Europe. It is difficult to repress a smile when we per- 
ceive Cxsar,—the destroyer of the Roman aristocracy, the 
uniform adylator of the populace,—taking occasion to deduce 
his pedigree from the antient kings on one hand, and on the 
other ascending even to the summit of Olympus. ‘¢ Amite 
nee Fulia maternum genus ab regibus ortum, paternum cum diis 
immortalibus conjunctum est. Nan ab Anco Martio sunt Marcii 
veges, quo nomine fuit mater ; 4 Venere Fulij, cujus gentis familia 

est nostra.’ Suetonius. ) 
It is almost superfluous to state that the elder branch of the 
House of Stuart descended from Robert the Stewart, ( Senescallus 
vel Dapifer regis, )}—-who ascended the throne of Scotland in 
1371, in right of his mother Margery, daughter of King 
Robert Bruce, —was extinguished in the male line in the per- 
son of James V. It is scarcely more necessary to mention that 
the Cardinal York is the only male descendant, now alive, 
from James VI. of Scotland. ‘¢ It follows, therefore, that upon 
his death the representation in the male line of the Stuarts of 
Derneley and Lennox must deyolve upon the person who shall 
be able to prove himself descended from Sir William Stuart, 
the next brother of Sir John Stuart of Derneley, the first Lord 
of Aubigny.’ The competitors for this honor are the Earl of 
Galloway, and Mr. Stuart of Torrance, member for Weymouth, 
author of the publication now before us. ‘This, indeed, is not 
the first work which has appeared on the subject. In 1794 was 
printed a *¢ State of the evidence for proving the late Sir John 
D3 .  sSteart 
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Stuart of Castelmilk to be the lineal heir male and represents 
ative of Sir William Stuart of Castelmilk.” On the part of the 
Earl of Galloway, there has been printed and circulated, about 
two years ago, a.paper intitled, ‘* A view of the evidence for 
proving that the present Earl of Galloway is the lineal heir 
male and lawful representative of Sir William Stuart of Jed- 
worth, so frequently mentioned in history from the year 1385 
to the year 1429.” In that publication, his Lordship con- 
tended that Jedworth and Castelmilk were both possessions of 
the same Sir William Stuart, who took his title indiscriminately 
from either; and that he was brother of Sir John Stuart of 
Derneley, followed him to France in the service of Charles VII. 
and was killed with him at the siege of Orleans in 1429. The 
manner of their death is thus related in a book intitled, **4u- 
velie urbis Anglicama obsidio, &c. Autore Foanne Lodocio Miquello.” 
*¢ In that battle (des Harrans) there fell on the side of the _ 
French above four hundred men; among whom of more than 
ordinary distinction were Alebret, Orval, William Stuart, Ver- 
duran, Chateaubrun, Rochechouart, John Chabot, and above 
all the truly heroic John Stuart, descended of a most illustrious 
race.—This gentleman coming tothe relief of his brother, who 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy, extricated him from 
danger, and, though himself wounded, made a most gallant and 
persevering resistance; till at length surrounded by the enemy, 
and covered with wounds, he sunk to the ground. His bro- 
ther, who had retired from the battle, observing at a distance 
what had passed, again flew to present himself to the enemys. 
and was slain.” 

Mr. Stuart of Torrance, having succeeded to the estate and 
pretensions of the Castelmilk family, has published this Ge- 
nealogical History with a view of asserting and elucidating his 
claim to be the representative of the House of Lennox, accom- 
panied with all the proofs which it requires or admits. He 
maintains that Sir William Stuart of Jedworth (the undis- 
puted ancestor of Lord Galloway) had been taken prisoner by 
Hetspur Percy at the battle of Homildop, on the 14th Sep- 
tember 1402, and was soon thereafter, at his instigation, tried, 
condemned, and executed as guilty of high treason against the 
King of England, upon the pretence that he was a subject of 
that monarch, having in his early youth belonged to the county 
of Teviotdale, while it was subject to the English crown.’ If 
credit be given to this fact, as related in the Scotico chronicon and 
by Winton, of his being put to death by Percy in 1403, it is _ 
impossible that this Sir William Stuart could have attended his 
brother to France in 1420, or have fallen at the siege ‘of 

: Orleans 
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Orleans in 1429: which particulars are applicable to Sir Wil- 
liam Stuart of Castelmilk, the ancestor of Mr. Stuart.—It is 
not our province tantas componere lites. 

Two centuries ago, the ancestors of these high-born chief. 
tains would have decided these points by the points of their 
swords; a thousand vassals would have fought and have fallen 
in the cause; and rivers of blood would have been shed. In these 
happy days, proofs only are brought into the field on such, 
occasions ; argument opposes argument; ink only is shed in 
the contest; and many people may think that ink might have 
been much better employed, by 2 person of Mr. Stuart’s ac» 





knowleged abilities and erudition. -~ Ham...m. 





Art. VI. Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester. Vol. V. PartI. 8vo. pp. 330. 6s. Boards. Cadell jun, 
and Davies. 1798. 

O”8 readers will be able to form an opinion of the aggre- 

gate merit of this volume, when we have presented to 
them a view of its various contents. We shall therefore pro- 
ceed to notice each essay, classing them according to their sub- 

jects, and commencing with the . 


PHILOSOPHICAL and CHEMICAL Papers, {'c. 

Remarks on Dr. Priestley’s Experiments and Observations ree 
lating to the Analysis of Atmospherical Air, and his Considerations 
on the Doctrine of Phlogiston, and the Decomposition of Water, 
By Theophiius Lewis Rupp. , 

We have seldom seen a more perfect specimen of accurate 
chemical reasoning, than this essay affords : it is indeed a most 
complete and triumphant reply to the arguments adduced by 
Dr. Priestley against the system of Lavoisier ; a system which, 
by a singular fatality, is at present combated only by that Phi- 
losopher, to whose splendid discovery of oxygen gas it is ine 
debted for its very existence. | 

Dr. Priestley heated 140.5 grains of black bones in 23.75 
ounce measures of atmospheric air, which were thus reduced 
to 20 ounce measures. He also heated 200 grains of polished 
steel needles in 24 ounce measures of air, which were reduced 
to Iy.§ ounce measures: an intense heat was purposely avoid- 
ed; and when the experiment was made over lime water, a 
thick crust was produced :—the bones rather lost weight; the 
iron gained a little, though very inconsiderably. Therefore, 
says Dr. P. since the air was diminished by heating these sub- 
Stances, and they did not gain any weight in the process, the 
phlogistication of air is not owing to the absorption of any 
part of it; and, during the calcination of metals and combuse 


tion, no oxygen is absorbed. 
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.. Taq this argument, Mr. Rupp replies that the circumstances 
f the experiments were such as to preclude the possibility of 
accuracy. Instead of that heterogeneous mjxture which com- 
poses atmospheric air, oxygen gas should have been used: the 
experiments ought to have been. made over mercury inr 
stead of water: 200 grains of steel ase capable of uniting 
‘with twenty times a greater quantity of oxygen than was con- 
tained in the quantity of atmospheric air used: no decisive 
effect could therefore be expected : no account was kept of the 
carbonic acid gas produced, In the first’ experiment, the 
earkon of the black bones united with the oxygen of the air, 
forming carbonic acid,—which accounts for the diminution of 


the air and the. slight loss of weight in the bones; and the 


excess of azote in the residuum arises from the decomposition 
of the ammonia contained in the bones. In the second ex- 
periment, carbonic acid was produced by the union of part of 
the oxygen of the air employed, with the carbon of the steel; 
and the slight incregse of weight in the needles arqse from the 
absorption of the remainder of the axygen. . 
. Setting aside, howeyer, these inaccurate and therefoye jn- 
conclusive experiments, we find, in Dr. Priestley’s third vo- 
‘ume of his experiments on air, that ten ounce measures of 
dephlogisticated air (oxygen gas) being confined over mercury, 
and a quantity of iron turnings being introduced and fired by 
a lens; the air employed was reduced to 0.8 of a measure, 
and by washing in lime-water to 0.38. The iron being after- 
ward weighed, “J presently found (says he) that the dephlogisti- 
cated air had actually been imbibed by the iron.” —‘* Repeating the 
experiment yery frequently, I always found that other quan- 
tities of jran treated in the same manner gained similar addi- 
tions of weight, which was always very nearly that of the air 
which disappeared.” The remaining iron was converted (to 
use Dr, P.’s own words) into a substance the same with jinery 
cinder. | , 
The conclusion from these experiments is obvious: but 
Dr. Priestley, reverting to his theory, declares in a note that 
it was not dephlogisticated air which was imbibed by the iron, 
but only the water, which he says is by far the greatest part of 
jt :=-but what, then, is become of the air? or, if six grains of 
water were absorbed jn the first experiment, where are the 
20 ounce measures of inflammable air which should have been 
produced? for, Dr. Priestley says that, in passing steam over 
yed-hot iron, the iron imbibes the water, and emits its phlo- 
giston in the shape of inflammable air. 
With regard to the decomposition of azotic gas, Mr. Rupp 
has repeated with care, but without success, Dr. Priestley’s 
wer re Wet se 7ST experiments 
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experiments on this subject, in which he confined rusted iron 
and inflammable air over water and mercury. Similar expe- 
riments with the oxyds of manganese and mercury were equally 
unsuccessful. 
_ To Dr. Priestley’s considerations on the doctrine of phlogis- 
ton and the decomposition of watery, Mr. Rupp thus replies:— 
, According to the Phlogistians, a metal is a compound substance 
consisting of a calx and phlogiston ; by parting with its phlo- 
giston, it becomes a calx; and this calx is afterward reduced 
by acquiring phlogiston. Dr. P. therefore contradicts his own, 
_fheory, when he says, concerning the reduction by mere heat 
of precipitate per se, that the mercury was conyerted into calx 
by the mere absorption of vital air, without parting with any 
or very little of its phlogiston ; and if this calx retains nearly 
the whole of its phlogiston, how does it happen that this sub- 
stance yields the purest oxygen gas of any of the metallic 
oxyds? Again, this precipitate per se, if it differs from ran- 
ning mercury only in the absorption of oxygen, should on 
solution in nitric acid give out nitrous gas; one of the come 
ponent parts of which, according to the Phlogistians, is phlo- 
giston: but this is not the fact. Running mercury, when 
dissolved in nitric acid, produces copious fumes of nitrous gas; 
j. é. parts with mych phlogiston: but yet the red oxyd which 
remains is as easily reducible by simple heat as precipitate per 
se: it therefore follows that mercury, whether it has a redun- 
dancy of phlogiston or a deficiency, will in all chemical pro- 
cesses exhibit the same phznomena! , 
If steam be passed through iron heated red hot, a quantity 
of hydrogen gas will make its appearance ; the iron will be 
reduced to the state of finery cinder; and the weight of the 
hydrogen, with the acquired weight of the iron, will be equal 
to that of the water employed. The Antiphlogistians explain 
this fact by saying that the water is decomposed ;—one of its 
eomponent parts, the hydrogen, being set at liberty,—and the 
other, oxygen, uniting with the iron, and thus forming black 
oxyd. Dr. P. denies the decomposition of water, and says 
that the hydrogen gas in this experiment is the phlogiston of 
the iron, and that the water is imbibed by the iron. In proof 
of his assertion, he menticns the impossibility of reducing the 
iron to its metallic state, without the addition of some sub- 
stance supposed to contain phlogiston :—but, from a beautiful 
experiment of his own, quoted above, it appears that iron 
turnings, heated under mercury in oxygen gas, absorbed the 
oxygen, and became converted into finery cinder. In reply, 
Dr. P. says that oxygen gas, and all airs in general, consist 
elmost wholly of water; and that in fact it was only the 
“ae water 
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water in a gasseous state which was absorbed. Admitting 
this, the effects of steam passed through hot iron, and of iron 
heated in oxygen gas, ought to be the same: but, in this 
latter experiment, what is become of the hydrogen or phlo- 
giston that appeared in the former ? either it is retained by the 
iron, while in the state of finery cinder ;—or, oxygen gas con- 
tains no water. 


An Analysis of the Waters of two Mineral Springs at Lemington 
Priors near Warwick; including Experiments tending to elucidate 
the Origin of the Muriatic Acid. By William Lambe, M. A. 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. . 

It is impossible to do justice to this very ingenious and in- 
teresting paper by a brief abstract: the mere quotation of its 
title, we doubt not, will induce all who are fond of chemical 
investigations to give it a very attentive perusal. We shall, 
however, just mention that the memoir contains three new 
and very important facts; first; the existence, in these mi- 
neral waters, of a triple salt consisting of the oxymuriates of 
iron and manganese ; secondly, the property possessed by this 
salt of enabling water to hold in solution a large portion of 
sulphate of lime; and thirdly, the similarity (or rather the 
identity) of the solutions of iron and manganese in water 
saturated with sulphurated hydrogen, with solutions of the 
same metals in oxymuriatic acid. 


Experiments and Observations on the Preparation, and some 
remarkable Properties of the Oxygenated Muriate of Potash By 
Mr. Thomas Hoyle, jun. 

This paper contains a variety of interesting experiments, on 
the detonation and inflammation produced by the mixture of 
oxymuriate of potash with various inflammable substances, 
The smell of nitrqus gas, produced on the decomposition of 
this salt by sulphuric acid, will doubtless occasion a series of 
accurate investigations, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
cause of so extraordinary a circumstance, 


Experiments and Observations on Fermentation, and the Distile 
lation of ardent Spirit. By Joseph Collier. 

The results of these experiments are of very considerable 
value, both to the chemical philosopher and the manufacturer. 
The three grand points on which they bear, are, 1. The re- 
lative value of artificial ferments. 2. Whether the ferment. 
ation ought to be carried on in open or close vessels? 3. The 
effects of ditferent factitious airs on fermenting liquors. | 

J. Solutions of saccharine matter may be brought to a state. 
of fermentation without the assistance of artificial ferments, 
but the effect is sooner brought about when they are —_ | 
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and, of all the artificial ferments, yeast is that which produces 
the greatest quantity of spirit. | 

II. Boerhaave and Chaptal have mentioned the free admis- 
sion of air as essentially necessary to fermentation, and it is an 
opinion very generally entertained by the manufacturers: but 
Mr. Collier has demonstrated that fermentation is not only ca- 

able of being carried on in close vessels, but that the produce 
of alcohol on distillation is considerably superior when the fer« 
mentation has been so conducted. 

Ill. Different fermenting mixtures were exposed to an at~ 
mosphere of oxygen, of hydrogen, and of a mixture of thé 
two: that which had been exposed to oxygen gas yielded the 
purest spirit, but even this was not equal to what would have 
been produced if air had been wholly excluded. 

The paper concludes with some valuable practical remarks 
_on malting, mashing, fermenting, distilling, and rectifying. 


Observations on Iron and Steel. By Joseph Collier. 

Mr. C. here gives an account of the reduction of iron, and.of 
its conversion into bar-iron and steel, as practised at the Shef- 
field forges ; and he corrects some errors on this subject, com- 
mitted by Fourcroy in his Elements of Chemistry, and by 
Nicholson in his Chemical Dictionary, relative to the time ne- 
cessary for the cementation of iron, and the mode of tempering 
steel. — : . 

A section and plan of a cementation-furnace accompany 
the memoir. 


On the Process of Bleaching with the Oxygenated Muriatie 
Acid; and a Description of a new Apparatus for Bleaching Cloths 
with that Acid dissolved in Water, without the Addition of Alcali. 
By Theophilus Lewis Rupp. 

The importance of ‘this memoir to the manufacturer is 
hardly to be calculated. At the period of the first introduction 
of the new mode of bleaching, it was found impossible, ori 
account of the suffocating vapours of the oxymuriatic acid, to 
make use of it in open vessels; and the method of applying it 


in a closed apparatus was found to be so imperfect, as to re- 


duce the bleachers to the necessity of combining the acid with 
potash, and employing it in open vats: by this mode, a great 
expence of alcali was incurred, and the liquor, when thus neu- 
tralized, lost much of its activity. The present memoir (ac- 
companied with a plate) describes.a very simple and effectual 
apparatus for the use of the acid in close vessels, and uncom- 
bined with alcali; by which is effected a saving of 40 per cent. 
in the cost of the materials of the bleaching liquor. , 
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. ,~ Extraordinary . Facts pelating to the Vision of Colours: with 


Observations. By Mr. John Dalton. | 
_ This memoir. offers matter of curious inquiry to the phy- 
siologist. It was long ago observed that no definition could be 
given of redness, blueness, &c.—that these terms were arbi- 
trary, yet exciting the ideas of certain impressions which are 
probably different in different persons, Whether the impres- 
signs of the same objects be different, or not, is of little cones 
sequence ; we reason and converse intelligibly concerning them, 
#f these two circumstances only have place,—first, the same 
object uniformly making the same impression on each mind, 
and objects that are different to one appearing equally so to 
others:—-but if a case were to occur, in which two objects 
that are hardly distinguishable to one person should appear 
different: to another, we should be induced to think that the 
one or the other of these two persaqns had 4 defect in his o7- 
gans of sight,—-at least some peculiarity. | 

The author of the present memoir, previously to his con- 
vietion of the peculiarity of his own vision, suspected some 
perplexity in the nomenclature of colours. He could not cem- 
prehend why red should be substituted for pink. Pink and 
blue appeared to him nearly allied, pink and red scarcely at all, 
Inthe aytumnof 1792, however, he was convinced that his vision 
was not like that of the generality of men, by viewing the flower 
of the Geranium Zonale by candle-light. The flower is said to be 
pink: but to the author it appeared by day sky blue, and by 
candle-light a red; a colour which to him forms a strong cone 
trast to blue. Remarking this phenomenon to his friends, 
they likewise observed the flower, but all agreed (excepting his 
brother) that its colour in candle-light, did not differ materially 
from its colour in day-light. Having thus ascertained a pecu- 
jiarity in his own vision, he did not enter into any investigation 
of the subject until two years afterward ; and the following are 
the particulars and the result of this investigation ; ae 

¢ It may be proper to observe, that I am short-sighted. Concave 
glasses about five inches focys suit me best, I can see distinctly at a 
proper distance ; and ain seldom hurt by too much or toolittle light ; 
nor yet with long application. . 

‘ My observations began with the solar sperym, or coloured image 
of the sun, exihibited in a dark room by means of a glass prism. | 
found that persons in general distinguish six kinds of colour in the 
solar image; namely, ‘red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and purple; 
Newton, indeed, divides the purple into iadigo and violet; but the 
difference between him and others is merely nominal. To me it is 

nite otherwise :—I see only two, or at most three distinctions. These 
I should call yellow and blue; or yellow, blue, and purple. My yellow 
comprehends the red, orange, yellow, and green of others ; and my 
blue and purple coincide with theirs. That part of the image wow. 
OLRETS 
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‘others call red, appears to me little more than a shade, or defect of 
light ; after that the orange, yellow, and green seem one colour, which 
descends pretty uniformly from an intense to a rare yellow, making 
what I should call different shades of yellow. The diiference between 
the green part and the blue part is very striking to my eye: they 
seem to be strongly contrasted. That between the blue and purple 
is much less so. ‘The purple appears to be blue much darkened and 
condensed. In viewing the flame of a candle by night through the 
prism, the appearances are pretty much the same, except that the 
red extremity of the image appears more vivid than that of the 
solar image. 

‘ [ now proceed to state the results of my observations on the co« 
ours of bodies in general, whether natural or artificial, both by- 
day-light and candle-light. 1 mostly used ribbons for the artificial 
colours. 

‘RED. (By day-lighi.) 

© Under this head I include crimson, scarlet, red, and pinks All 
crimsons appear to me to consist chiefly of dark blue; but many of 
them seem to have a strong tinge of dark brown. I have seen speci- 
mens of crimson, claret, and mud, which were very nearly alike. 
Crimson has a grave appearance, being the reverse of every shewy 
and splendid colour. Woollen yarn died crimson or dark blue is the 
same tome. Pink seerns to be composed of nine parts of light blue, 
_ and one of red, or some colour which has no other effect than te 
make the light blue appear dull and faded a little. Pink and 
light blue, therefore, compared together, are to be distinguished 
no otherwise than as a splendid oar from one that has lost a 
little of its splendour. Besides the pinks, roses, &c. of the gar- 
dens, the following British flora appear to me blue; namely, Statice 
Armeria, Trifolium pratense, Lychnis Flos-cuculi, Lychnis dioica, and 
many of the Gerania. The colour of a florid complexion appears 
to me that of a dull, opaque, blackish blue, upon a white ground. 
A solution of sulphate of iron in the tincture of, galls (that is, dilure 
black ink) upon white paper, gives a colour much resembling that 
‘of a florid complexion. It has’ no resemblance of the colour of 
blood. Red and scarlet form a genus with me totally different froth 
pink. My idea of red I obtain from vermilion, minium, sealing wax, 
‘wafers, a soldier’s uniform, &c. ‘These seem to have no blue what- 
ever in them. Scarlet has a more splendid appearance than red. . 
Blood appears to me red; but it differs much from .the articles 
‘mentioned above. It is much more dull, and to me is not unlike 
that colour called dotile-green. Stockings spotted with blood or with 
dirt would scarcely be distinguishable. ! 


‘RED. (By candle-light.) : 

* Red and scarlet appear much moge vivid than by day. Crimson 
loses its blue and becomes yellowish red. Pink is by far the mogt 
changed ; indeed it forms an excellent contrast.to what it is by day. 
No blue now appears; yellow has taken its place. Pink by candle- 
light seems to be three parts yellow and one red, or a reddish 
yellow. The blue, however, is fess mixed by day than the yellow 
by night. Red, and particularly scarlet, is a superb. celour a? 
bo ignts 
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Tight ; but by day some reds are the least shewy imaginable: I should 
call them dark drabs. - 


“ORANGE & YELLOW. (By day-light and candle-light.) 
© I do not find that I differ materially from other persons in re. 
to these colours. I have sometimes seen persons hesitate whe- 
ther a thing was white or yellow by candle-light, when to me there 

was no doubt at all. 
‘GREEN. (By day-light.) 

¢ I take my standard idea from grass. This appears to me very 
Tittle different from red. The face of a laurel-leaf (Prunus Lauro- 
serasus) is a good match toa stick of red sealing-wax ; and the back 
of the leaf answers to the lighter red of wafers. Hence it will be 
immediately concluded, that I see either red or green, or both, dif- 
ferent from other people. .The fact is, I believe that they both ap. 
ear different to me from what they do to others. Green and orange 
se much affinity also. Apple green is the most pleasing kind to 
me; and any other that has a tinge of yellow appears to advantage. 
I can distinguish the different vegetable greens one from another as 


well as most people ; and those which are nearly alike or very unlike 


to others are so to me. A decoction of bohea tea, a solution of 
liver of sulphur, ale, &c. &c. which others call brown, appear to 
me green. Green woollen cloth, such as is used to cover tables, 
appears to me a dull, dark, brownish red colour. A mixture of two 

rts mud and one red would come near it. It resembles a red soil 
just turned up by the plough. When this kind of cloth loses its 
colour, as other people say, and turns yellow, then it appears to me 
a pleasant green. Very light green paper, silk, &c. is white to me. 

“GREEN. (By candle-light.) 

¢ I agree with others, that it is difficult to distinguish greens from 
blues by candle-light ; but, with me, the greens only are altered and 
made to seni. the blues. It is the real greens only that are 
altergd in my eye; and not such as I confound with them by day- 
light, as the brown liquids above-mentioned, which are not at all 
tinged with blue by candle-light, but are the same as by day, except 
that they are paler. 


¢BLUE. (By day-light and candle-tight.) 
¢ I apprehend this colour appears very nearly the same to me as to- 
other people, both by day-light and candle-light. 


‘PURPLE. (By day-light and candle-light.) 

¢ This seems to me a slight modification of blue. -I seldom fail 
to distinguish purple from blue; but should hardly suspect purple 
to be a compound of blue and red. The difference between day- 
light and candle-light is not material.’ _ 

Mr. Dalton then proceeds to make some miscellaneous ob- 
servations, and to give an account of several persons whose 
vision is similar to his own. ‘These persons are, his own bro- 
‘ther, Mr. Harris of Maryport in Cumberland, (who had three 
other brothers with the same peculiarity in their vision,) two of 
the author’s pupils, &c. In endeavouring to assign the cause 


‘ of 
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of this peculiarity in his vision, the author conjectures that one 
of the humours of his eye § must be a transparent, but co- 
loured, medium, so constituted as to absorb red and green rays 
principally. He suspects that it is the vitreous humour which 
is coloured, and that the colour is some modification of blue— 
Those who have attended to the theory of colours will easily 
perceive how far this hypothesis can account for the phzno- 
mena above related. It requires more time and observation 
than we are at present able to bestow on the subject, to pro- 
nounce decisively whether the hypothesis is competent to ex- 
plain fully all the phenomena. A very simple mode, which 
now suggests itself to our mind, of ascertaining in some degree 
the justness of the hypothesis, is in the use of coloured 
glasses; the author trying what coloured glasses would pro- 
duce the same difference in his own vision which his friends 
experienced in theirs, and his friends trying what coloured 
glasses produced the same phenomena which he constantly 
observes. 


The inverse Method of Central Forces. Communicated by Dr. 
Holme. 

This memoir is presented in addition to one that appeared in 
the fourth volume of these Transactions. Its nature, and the 
circumstance of its being separated from the former memoir, 
with which it is connected both by the notation of its propo- 
sitions and the method of their proof, prevent us from entering 
into any examination of its matter. We shall only observe 
that the inference concerning the arrival of a body at an apse 
(p. 103) appears to us to be injudicious. If a force, for in- 


stance, varies as ~ — - (y distance, 4 and B certain con- 


stant quantities,) then a body acted on by this force, and pro- 
jected with a certain velocity, &c. may describe a curve of such 
a nature, that the points of its inflexion and of its apsides shall 
coincide. In this case, the line drawn from the centre would 


be perpendicular to a part of the curve, where the curvature 
is infinitely small. 


MiIscELLANEOUS PAPERS. ’ 


Cursory Remarks, Moral and Political, on Party Prejudice. 
By Samuel Argent Bardsley, M. D. 

A very faithful picture of the lamentable ills which flow from 
party prejudice is here drawn; and they are shewn to be— 
perverted judgment in the plainest cases, the peace of indivi- 
duals invaded, the tender charities of blood and kindred dis- 
solved; and, in its effects of higher concernment, the blood 
- Of citizens spilt, public order interrupted, and the very founda- 
3 tions 
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tions of civil society endangered. By the striking instanée¢ 
of Milton and Johnson, we learn that no powers of mind:can 
ensure exemption from its tyranny.—With the learned author 
of this paper, we sincerely deplore these baleful effects, and 
detest their cause 5 and we would fain indulge the hope that the 
représentation of them may induce men to eradicate the passion 
which gives them birth and vigour:—but we fear that the 
effect of these tepresentations ts neither powerful nor per- 
manent. Men ate to be reformed by different means; all join 
in reprobating party prejudice, yet almost all act under its 
controul. We are in this respect like the philosopher in Mos 
liere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who is one minute quarrelling 
and fighting,—and the next, adjusting his bands and commencing 
a lecture on the virtues of forbearance and equanimity. 

The Doctor very justly observes that a sure test of the rece 
titude and pure intentions of any party is the conduct of its. 


“Weleaders towards the moderate and peaceable class of citizens. 
», vif we attend to the truths of history, this class, instead of 
lhe being deemed pusillanimous, should appear most courageous ; 


Pp; nh: 


for to be drawn between Rome and Fidenz, has been unis« 
formly the fate of those who have been moderate, whether 


from interest or principle. | 


—s. An Enquiry inte the Name of the Founder of Huln Abbey 


sWood 


Northumberland, the Firft in England of the Order of Carmelites : 
with Remarks on Dr. Ferriar’s Account of the Monument in the 
Church of that Monaflery. By Robert Uvedale, B. A. &c. &c. 

As this paper can interest only those who will be desirous of 
entering into all the particulars of it, we shall not attempt te 
analyse its contents. 


On the Variety of Voices. By Mr. John Gough. 

The infinite variety of voices, by which men are recognized 
as certainly as by the difference of their features, cannot, in 
this writer’s opinion, be explained on the commonly received 
notion of the nature of sound, as given in definitions. This 
will allow of no other modifications than those of comparative 
Joudness and acuteness, which by no means account for thé 
effect in question. He attributes it, then, to a combination 
of simple or elementary sounds differing from each other in 

acuteness, and separated by intervals too smail to be accuratel 

discriminated by the ear, yet sufficiently large to affect it wit 
distinct sensations.—He next considers the mechanism of 
sonorous bodies, by which the combination of elementary 
sounds is formed; and this he states to depend on the prin- 
ciple that, if a vibratory motion be imparted to one of a 
system of elastic bodies, it is communicated in a less degree to 
every 
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every body of the system whose time of vibrating agrees nearly 
with that of the body first set in motion. The vocal organs 
of men and beasts ure systems of this kind; and, possessing 
numberless slight variations in the elasticity and tension of their 
similar parts, their joint beats or pulses are capable of being 
diversified to an unlimited degree. 


On the Benefits and Duties resulting from the Institution of 
Sacieties for the Advancement of Literature and Philosophy. By. 
the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, 4. JZ, 

Like the other delineations of social duties given to the 
public by this popular writer, the present discourse contains 
much good sense, expressed in polished language. Yet, per-: 
haps, considering the age, character, and specific views of per- 
sons entering into literary societies, little attention is to be 
expected from them to the obvious and general remarks of a 
professed moralist, respecting the ends of their institution. 
Probably, most readers of this volume will deem this paper, 
however proper to be read at an anniversary meeting of the 
society, somewhat misplaced among the collection of its sciene 
tific labours. . 


On an Universal Character: ina Letter from James Ander- 
son, LL.D. &c. &c. 


This ‘is a slight sketch of a design, the difficulty of which 


does not consist in the general idea, which has already been 


conceived by many ingenious men, but in the adjustment of | 


particulars, and still more in the power of bringing it to actual 
execution ; a power exceeding not only that of a learned indi- 





vidual, but probably of an union of all the learning and civil 


authority of an age. 


An Account of three different Kinds of Timber Trees, which are 
likely to prove a great Acquisition to this Kingdom, both in point of 
Profit, and as Trees for Ornament and Shade. By Charles 
White, Efq. F.R.S. | 

The trees here proposed to the planter, from the actual ob- 
servation of their growth in the-plantations of the ingenious and 
public-spirited writer, are, 1. The broad-leaved American 


black birch, Betula nigra, Linn. sp. pl. 1394. B. foliis rhombeo- - 


evatis, duplicato-serratis, acutis, subtus pubescentibus, basi integriss 
strobilorum squamis villosis ; laciniis linearibus, equalikus, Hort. 
Kewens. 2. ‘The Athenian poplar tree ; populus (Graca) foliis 


cordatis, glabris, basi glandulosis, remoté crenatis ; petiolis compres 


sis; ramis teretibus, 3. The iron, wainscoat, or Turkey oak, - 


which appears to be a variety of the Quercus Cerris, Linn. 
The details given by Mr, White respecting these trees will be 
interesting to those who are concerned in similar inquiries. 


Rev. Jan. 1799, E Some 
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tions of civil society endangered. By the striking instance¢ 
of Milton and Johnson, we learn that no powers of mind-can 
ensure éxemption from its tyranny..—With the learned author 
of this paper, we sincerely deplore these baleful effects, and 
detest their cause ; and we would fain indulge the hope that the 
représentation of them may induce men to eradicate the passion 
which gives them birth and vigour:—but we fear that the 
effect of these fepresentations ts neither powerful nor per- 
. manent. Men ate to be reformed by different means; all join 
in reprobating party prejudice, yet almost all act under its 
controul. We are in this respect like the philosopher in Mo¢ 
liere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who is one minute quarrelling 
and fighting,—and the next, adjusting his bands and commencing 
a lecture on the virtues of forbearance and equamimity. 

The Doctor very justly observes that a sure test of the rec- 
..titude and pure intentions of any party is the conduct of its. 


: aders towards the moderate and peaceable class of citigens. 
». vif we attend to the truths of history, this class, instead of 
Ih being deemed pusillanimous, should appear most courageous 3 


p: nh: 


for to be drawn between Rome and Fidenz, has been unis 
formly the fate of those who have been moderate, whether 


from interest or principle. 


—s. An Enquiry inte the Name of the Founder of Huln Abbey 


Wood 


Northumberland, the Firft in England of the Order of Carmelites : 
with Remarks on Dr. Ferriar’s Account of the Monument in the 
Church of that Monaftery. By Robert Uvedale, B. A. &c. &c. 

As this paper can interest only those who will be desirous of 
entering into all the particulars of it, we shall not attempt te 
analyse its contents. 


On the Variety of Voices. By Mr. John Gough. | 

The infinite variety of voices, by which men are recognized 
as certainly as by the difference of their features, cannot, in 
this writer’s opinion, be explained on the commonly received 
notion of the nature of sound, as given in definitions. This 
will allow of no other modifications than those of comparative 
Joudness and acuteness, which by no means account for thé 
effect in question. He attributes it, then, to a combination 
of simple or elementary sounds differing from each other in 

acuteness, and separated by intervals too smail to be accuratel 

discriminated by the ear, yet sufficiently large to affect it wit 
distinct sensations.—He next considers the mechanism of 
sonorous bodies, by which the combination of elementary 
sounds is formed; and this he states to depend on the prin 
ciple that, if a vibratory motion be imparted to one of a 
systean of elastic bodies, it is communicated in a less degree to 
every 
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every body of the system whose time of vibrating agrees nearly 
with that of the body first set in motion. The vocal organs 
of men and beasts ure systems of this kind; and, possessing 
numberless slight variations in the elasticity and tension of their 
similar parts, their joint beats or pulses are capable of being 
diversified to an unlimited degree. 


On the Benefits and Duties resulting from the Institution of 


Societies for the Advancement of Literature and Philosophy. By. 


the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, 4. JZ, 

Like the other delineations of social duties given to the 
public by this popular writer, the present discourse contains 
much good sense, expressed in polished language. Yet, per- 
haps, considering the age, character, and specific views of per- 
sons entering into literary societies, little attention is to be 


expected from them to the obvious and general remarks of a. 


professed moralist, respecting the ends of their institution. 
Probably, most readers of this volume will deem this paper, 


however proper to be read at an anniversary meeting of the 


society, somewhat misplaced among the collection of its scien- 
tific labours. . 


On an Universal Character: in a Letter from James Ander- 
son, LL.D. &c. &c. 


This ‘is a slight sketch of a design, the difficulty of which 


does not consist in the general idea, which has already been 


conceived by many ingenious men, but in the adjustment of . 


particulars, and still more in the power of bringing it to actual 
execution ; a power exceeding not only that of a learned indi- 


vidual, but probably of an union of all the learning and civil 


authority of an age. 


An Account of three different Kinds of Timber Trees, which are 
likely to prove a great Acquisition to this Kingdom, both in point of 
Profit, and as Trees for Ornament and Shade. By Charles 
White, Efq. F.R.S. | 

The trees here proposed to the planter, from the actual ob- 
servation of their growth in the-plantations of the ingenious and 
public-spirited writer, are, 1. The broad-leaved American 


i 


black birch, Betula nigra, Linn. sp. pl. 1394. B. foliis rhombeo- - 


evatis, duplicato-serratis, acutis, subtus pubescentibus, basi integriss 
strobilorum squamis villosis ; laciniis linearibus, aqualibus, Hort. 


Kewens. 2. 'The Athenian poplar tree; populus (Graca) foliis 


cordatis, glabris, basi glandulosis, remoté crenatis ; petiolis compres- © 
sis; ramis teretibus, 3. The iron, wainscoat, or Turkey oak, - 


which appears to be a variety of the Quercus Cerris, Linn. 
The details given by Mr, White respecting these trees will be 
interesting to those who are concerned in similar inquiries. 


Rev. Jan. 1799. E Some 
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Some Account of the Persian CottonIree. By Matthew Guth 
ric, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 

The writer begins this short paper with an enumeration of 
Linné’s five ee of cotton, of which the last, the Gossypium 


herbaceum or G. annuum, isthe kind in question. This is called 
by Linné a native of America, and it may now be so reckoned: 
but Dr. Guthrie adduces reasons for supposing that its seed 
was originally procured from Smyrna for the use ef the Ameri- 
can colonies. It is now cultivated in the northern provinces 
of Persia, bordering the Caspian sea; and a brief account of 
the mode of culture is here given. 

Hints on the Establishment of an Universal Written Character. 
By William Brown, M.D. 

This paper is] founded on that of Dr. Anderson already no- 
ticed. Jt contains many ingenious remarks on the application 
of signs to language, which are intended to shew the possibility 
of rendering visible signs universally intelligible: but we con- 
fess that difficulties appear to us to arise faster, on a close view 
of the subject, than ingenuity can remove them. 


Account of a remarkable Change of Colour in a Negroe. By 
Miers Fisher. 

We here meet with 2 curious narration, which is incapable 
of abridgment, relative to an American-born negroe, of African 
descent, but with a mixture of blood in his pedigree, from the 
American Indian, arid from the European. No reason can be 
assigned for his change of colour, which has already blanched 
the greatest part of his skin, and is in a state of progress. 





Arr. VII. The History of England, from the earliest Dawn of Record 
to the Peace of 1783. By Charles Coote, LL.D. of Pembroke 
College, Oxford ; f a of Elements of the Grammar of the 
English Language. 8vo. g Vols. 21.18s.6d. Boards. Evans. 

Wr we call to mind the various writers who, with dif- 

ferent views and with different success, have undertaken 
to give a‘ history of this country, and recollect the names of 


Rapin, Guthrie, Ralph, Macaulay, Henry, Hume, &c. who 


have’ all‘employed their respective talents in the same pursuit, 
we naturally inquire with what new lights a succeeding author 
expects to illustrate a subject which has been so often dis- 
cussed. .Dr. Coote appears to have expected the question ; and, 
ina short criticism in his preface on our numerous historians, 
he has acquainted his’ readers with the reasons which led him 
to.the present attempt, and has informed them what they will 
find in the course of his labours. 

« Impelled by the love of fame, by views of pecuniary emoluments 


er by motives of a more disinterested nature, many writers have, at 
ia dilitreng 
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Coote’s History of England. €f 
different times, iishered themselves {nto public notice, as narrators of 
the remarkable events of England: From some of thiese historians, 
it would be invidious and unjust to withhold the tribute of admiration 
and applause: but a short critique on the productions of the most 
modern of these writers will constitute, perhaps, the most satisfactory 
apology for the appearance of a new work on the Same subject. 

‘ Hume, as an historian, has long enjoyed an e€traordinary shate 
of popularity ; and his performance seems to be considered, by the 
majority of readers, as the best dccount of the affairs of this nation. - 
Hits abilities were perhaps competent to the production of an his- 
tory which might have far surpassed all the efforts of his British pre« 
decessors ; ak if his talents had been exerted with a just regard to 
eandor and impartiality, and with the sole view of exhibiting a fair 
and accurate delineation of the transactions of former days, his his« 
toric fame would have rested on a more solid basis than that which 
now supports it. The spirit of philosophy which animates his work 
gives it a manifest superiority over most of the English histories by 
which it was preceded. His style is elegant; without affectation ¢ 
and nervous, without an appearance of labor. His arguments in de- 
fence of a favorite hypothesis possess all the acuteness of sophistry, 
though their force is disarmed by the application of sound logic, 
and the adduction of undistorted facts. Under the pretext of ex« 


posing the delusions of fanaticism, the weakness of bigotry, and the 


arts of selfish and designing ecclesiastics, he indirectly endeavours to 
sap the fabric of religion itself, and undermine the dearest interests of 
society. His political principles are adverse to the claims of freedom ¢ 
and, under the cloak of impartial discussion, he vilifies the exertiona 
of the patriot, and depresses the generous flame of liberty. 

‘ The reputation of Rapi is now in the wane. ‘The multiplicity 
of his errors, his want of animation, and his injudicious use of his 
materials, have occasioned the decline of that eminence which he 
once enjoyed, and which produced an unprecedented sale of his vo- 
luminous work. His general impartiality was the original cause of 
the success of his history ; but that quality is not so conspicuous im 
this author as his advocates pretend; nor, on the other hand, is his 

erformance so defective in this respect as some later historians have 
insinuated. | 

‘ Though Carte is supposed to have employed more time and 
labor on his history than any preceding or subsequent writer; his 
success did not correspond with his hopes. ‘The well-known pres 
judices entertained by him precluded the obvious requisite which 
such a work demands; and the public could not be expected to che-« 
rish a very high opinion of the sagacity or penetration of that au- 
thor, who, in an enlightened age, could decisively attribute the ima 
ginary cure of the scrofula by the royal touch, to a sanative virtue 
conferred by Heaven on anointed sovereignty. Carte, howevery 
where his prepossessions do not intervene, is a faithful and accurate 
writer; but he rarely displays any portion of the graces or thé energy 
of composition. 

¢ Guthrie was a good classical scholar, and an ingenious author. 


His history of England is no contermptible work ; but it appears to 
Lz have 
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es Coote’s History of England, 


have been written with too great rapidity and too little attention of 
the mind. His remarks too frequently disgust by the vanity with 
which they are offered, or merit censure by the want of a deliberate 
examination of that point on which he confidently pronounces his 
sentiments. 

‘ The charge of haste and inaccuracy, which the present critic 
has ventured to fix on Guthrie, is more justly imputable to his coun- 
tryman Smollett, as the history compiled by the latter is solely bor- 
rowed from modern writers, whose misrepresentations he has copied, 
and whose errors he has multiplied. A comparison of his work with 
the historical labors of Rapin, Carte, and Guthrie, will perhaps con- 
vince the examinant, that he did not consult one of the original au- 
thors whom he has quoted in his margin. But his defects as an his- 
torian are in some measure palliated by that nervous elegance which 
often appears in his diction, and that judgment which prevents him 
from dwelling on occurrences of inferior moment. 

¢ Goldsmith wrote with spirit and ability ; but his history of this 
kingdom is a mere epitome, and is calculated rather for the amusement 
of an idle hour, than for the improvement of those who aspire to a 
competent knowledge of English affairs. 

‘ Henry is an accurate and judicious author; but his plan is too 
detached and disjointed to please the general reader ; and that di- 
vision of his work which comprehends the civil and military history 
of Great Britain, is too concise to be satisfactory. 

¢ Whether these strictures are so well founded as to furnish an un- 
disputed reason for the production of a new history of the English 
nation, the public must ultimately determine. But the author, who 
now comes Racoehh begs leave to express his hopes, that a new work 
on this popular subject, comprised within moderate limits, and un- 
tinctured with the rancor of party or the bias of prejudice, will be 
honored with the patronage of his countrymen. 

¢ In that performance to which the public attention is now re- 
quested, the narrative will commence from the earliest period of au- 
thenticity, and be continued to the year 1783; a memorable epoch. 
in our annals, distinguished by a peace which separated a wide extent 
ef colonial possessions in North America from the government of the 
parent state. The author will not only record every political event 
of importance, but will interweave such transactions of a more private 
nature as may tend to the elucidation of the subject. He will avail 
himself of those new lights which have been lately thrown on different 

eriods of our history, from original papers and records. He will 
exhibit a faithful portrait of the virtues and vices of the respective: 
monarchs who have swayed the sceptre of this kingdom, free from 
the warm coloring of adulation, and the invidious strokes of pre- 
judice and misconception. He will endeavour to explore the motives 
that have led to interesting measures, however disguised by osten- 
sible pretexts. He will trace the origin of our constitution, both 
civil and ecclesiastical ; the progress off science, and of the liberal and 
mechanical arts ;* the occasional variations in the customs, manners, 
pursuits, &c. of the successive inhabitants of this country. By way 
ef Appendix to each volume, he will subjoin such important docu- 
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ments-as may illustrate the context, or tend to the gratification of 
historical curiosity ; for instance, curious state-papers, the most re- 
markable of the royal wills, specimens of language, &c. With re- 


spect to his style, he will avoid that affectation of profuse ornament, 
those meretricious embellishments of speech, which are better adapted 
to the florid page of the rhetorician, than to the graceful and manly 
dignity of the historian ; and will aim at preserving that chaste sims 
plicity and nervous perspicuity of diction, which the most esteemed 
critics in all ages have recommended as the most proper for historic 
composition.’ | 

In a preliminary discourse, the author gives the most pro 
bable account of the origin of the primitive inhabitants of Bri- 
tain, a view of the persons, dress, manners, and characters of 
the people, as they appeared at the time of Czsar’s invasion, and 
a sketch of their government, religion, commerce, and civil 
and military institutions. ‘This account is very concise, per- 
haps too much so, considering the variety and importance of 
the subjects discussed in it: but, though the statement is not. 
complete, we have discovered no instances of its being erro- 
neous. Dr. Coote has not passed over the period in which 
the Romans were settled in this island, in the same unsa- 
tisfactory manner in which it was treated by Hume; who 
was of opinion that the transactions of that time were more 
connected with, and were to be sought rather in, the 
Roman than the British annals. Would not the same reason 
equally apply to the Saxon, the Danish, and the Norman in- 
vasions ?==The present author, following Dr. Henry, places 
the time of the final departure of the Romans from this coun- 
try in the year 420, though he cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of that date. 

The first volume of this work terminates with the battle of 
Hastings ; by which event the crown of England was trans- 
ferred from the head of Harold the Second to the possession 
of William Duke of Normandy; who certainly had been no- 
minated by Edward the Confessor to succeed him, if that no- 
mination had not been confirmed by the Great Council of the 
Nation. We are inclined to believe, however, from the tapestry. 
which was found in the cathedral of Bayeux, and from other 
monuments of our history, that William was called to the suc- 
cession by the destination of Edward with the consent of the 
Great Council, and that Harold was sent into Normandy to 
acquaint him with this circumstance. Dr. Coote appears to 
think that the nomination was solely from the Confessor, and 
that Harold was sent into Normandy with a différent purpose; 
namely, for that of reclaiming the hostages which had been 
gent thither on the defeat of his father, Earl Godwin. 
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In the course of the narrative, we were pleased with the fole 
Towing accurate delineation of the character of Alfred, to 
whose virtues and exertions we are indebted for some of our 
most invaluable privileges ; particularly for the Trial by Jury. 


‘ The character of Alfred seems to have made as near approaches 
to perfection as the frailty inseparable from human nature will allow. 
Fle was unquestionably, in every respect, one of the greatest men that 
éver gave splendor to a throne, or dignified the annals of a people. 

‘His capacity was naturally brilliant, and was so much improved by 
cultivation, that he became one of the most politic and intelligent 
princes of his time. His discernment was quick, his memory reten« 
tive, and his judgment sound. His talents and virtues were not only 
of that aplendid kind which qualified him for the exercise of royalty, 
but were such as would have procured him a high reputation in the 
sphere of private life. He was bold, active, and enterprising ; was 
possessed of great fortitude and vigor of mind, and the most.steady 
and indefatigable perseverance, ‘Though firm, he was of a mild and 
placable temper; and notwithstanding the elevation of his rank, he 
displayed on all occasions the most easy condescension, and the most 
winning affability. Some instances of great severity occur in the 
history of his reign; but even these do not derogate from his general 
character of ‘lenity and moderation. His acts of rigor were always 
merited, and never unseasonable; for the disorders of the times, 
which mildness and forbearancé would have encouraged, required, 
for their extirpation, the use of powerful remedies. He was liberal, 
without profusion; and charitable, without ostentation ; and, though 
prudently oeconomical in the disposal of his revenues, he maintained 
yn his court every requisite of regal pomp. His goodness of heart 
was conspicuous -in his whole conduct. He considered himself as 
born to promote, to the utmost of his power, the accommodation and 
Felicity of his fellow-creatures; and though he was personally re- 
proved by one of his clerical friends for having ye rape the occa- 
sional complaints of those who petitioned him for redress in the 
reign of his brother Ethelred, this neglect might perhaps generally 
arise from the weak foundation on which the allegations of injury 
rested ; and if it was justly imputed to him, it was amply atoned by 
his subsequent behaviour. His affection for his people was ardent 
and sincere, and was recompensed by a loyalty Siuaded on gratitudé 
and attachthent. His administration of justice was distinguished by 
strict impartiality ; and the influence of rank and wealth could never 
procure from him a more favorable sentence than he would give ta 
the poorest and most unfriended persons in a similar case. With respect 
to religion, ‘he was’ less infected with the superstition of the times 
than any of his subjects. His devotion, though fervent, was ra- 
tional} and his firm adherence to Christianity arose not from idle 
credulity, but from deliberate study and conviction.’ pew 

After having sketched an outline of the principal regulations 
which’ owed their origin to Alfred, Dr. Coote concludes the 
account with the following exalted but appropriate eulogy: 
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¢ Thus did this excellent prince diffuse around him the light of 
knowledge and improvement, and all the Blows as wiven are dedus 
P 


cible from a beneficent, liberal, and enlightened of government. 
He was, in the strictest sense, a patriot king ; one who invariably 
consulted the true interests of his country, and the universal welfa 
of his people, whom he protected as a sovereign, and loved as a fa- 
ther. He merited, equally with the amiable Titus, the honorable 
appellation of Aumani generis delicie: and while the splendid talents 
of his mind, and the glorious actions of his reign, claimed and pro- 
cured to him the surname of Great, the more attractive qualities of 
his heart, and his constant practice of virtue, entitled him to the 
epithet of Good. In speaking of this revered monarch, a writer is 
induced to deviate from the temperance and gravity of the historic 
style, and launch into the enthusiasm of admiration and panegyricy 
for which the brilliancy of his character is an ample excuse.’ 


In the delineation of characters, Dr. Coote has followed the 


example, if he has not equalled the success, of our noble his-. 
torian Lord Clarendon : 


“¢ Whose pay boast, with features strongly like, 
‘¢ ‘The soft precision of the clear Vandyke.—”’ 


The following remark (vol. ii. p. 49.) is prefixed to the cha- 
racter of William the Conqueror ;—we transcribe it because it 
contains the author’s reason for a practice in itself exceedingly 
nice and difficult, and in which very few of our historians have 
attained even a moderate degree of success. 


‘ Though a reflecting reader may easily deduce the principal linea- 
ments of a princé’s portrait from the transactions recorded of his life 
and reign, a consciousness of the satisfaction derived from accurate 
delineations of personal deportment, moral habit, and political 
principle, may be assigned as an adequate apology for the delivery 
of our sentiments respecting the character and demeanor of the sove- 
reigns who pass in review before us. As an appendage to historical 
record, a character has the same effect with the peroration which 
closes an harangue.’ 


Volume II. extends to the end of the reign of John, a pu- 
sillanimous yet sanguinary and tyrannical prince. ‘The whole 
narrative affords unequivocal proof of learning, impartiality, 
judgment, and fidelity. —The character of Becket, as it is pour- 
trayed with considerable precision, and as it has been repre- 
sented in opposite points of view by his flatterers and his ene 
mies, we shall present to our readers. 


¢ The character of Becket, which has been assailed with much 
ebloquy, and extolled with much panegyric, will be best ascertained 
by the.unbiassed steadiness of a middle course of delineation. He 
was, without controversy, a man of strong abilities, great discern- 
ment, and some erudition. His manners and deportmeft were grace- 
ful and insinuating, though occasionally tinctured with an air of 
kouteur. His personal courage, and fortitude of mind, attracted the 
F 4 admiration 
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admiration even of his enemies; but the latter of these qualities de. 
enerated into the most inflexible obstinacy, as soon as he had at- 
tained the station of primate of the English church. While he held 
the office.of chancellor, he shone as an’ able minister, and a loyal sub- 
ject; as.a judicious assertor of the rights of his sovereign, and the 
independence of the realm. But, when he assumed the metropolitan 
rank, he adopted my different sentiments, and proved a warm and 
persevering advocate for all the pretensions of the papal see, however 
repugnant to reason, decency, or justice. He entered into his new 
character with the zeal of an enthusiast, the intrepidity of a religious 
hero, the artful spirit and the evasive morality of an ambitious priest. 
That such conduct was the sole fruit of hypocrisy, can hardly be 
affirmed with truth. That superstition of Xfich even the strongest 
minds cherished some portion in those times, had perhaps so mingled 
itself with the conceptions of this celebrated prelate, that, in support- 
ing the cause of the church against the profanations of cemipoeet inter- 
ference,‘ he might think he was promoting the purposes of pure re- 
ligion. -Every'true patriot, however, must condemn his Sits for 
sising the clergy above the reach of criminal law; an exemption 
which would naturally encourage, in that order of men, the com- 
mission of the most atrocious icici ; and for propagating discord 
and animosity in the state, by the erection of the church into a dis- 
tinct body, subject to a foreign governor, whose interests and pre- 
judices had long clashed with the civil welfare of those states over 
which he arrogated a spiritual jurisdiction. In the progress of the 
contest which he maintained with his prince, he exhibited a violence 
of temper, a perversengss of opposition, and a propensity to revenge, 
which his panegyrists. cannot excuse by all the reproaches that they 
have lavished on the conduct of his royal antagonist. Of his private 
demeanor, we are authorised, by the concurrence of historians, to 
speak in.commendation: he was chaste, temperate, and beneficent. 
But these virtues were obscured and lost in the mischievous tendency 
of his public proceedings *.’ | 
We wish that the author had not disfigured his pages with 
the French words. Aauteyr, trait, fracas, route, and others, 





¢ * An ingenious catholic has lately appeared as a vindicator of 
archbishop Becket from the misrepresentations of patriotic and pro- 
testant writers. But, as he professes tg feel an enthusiastic admiration 
forthe memory of that prelate, his impartiality is, primd facie, problem- 
atical; for whoever writes under the influence of enthusiasm, will 
insensibly be induced to gloss over, even in ordinary cases, the foibles 
and vices of that-person who is the object of such warmth of senti- 
ment ; much more will he be inclined to deviate from the line of dis- 
passionate remark, when treating of a violent contest between his fa- 
vorite and a powerful antagonist ; for he will then be strongly disposed 
to exalt the merit of the former on the ruins of the reputation of the 
latter. How far these observations are applicable to that part of 
Mr. Berrington’s ‘ History of the Life and Reign of Henry II. 
Richard, and John,”’ which relates to the conduct of Thomas Becket, 
the reflecting reader of that work may easily decide.’ 
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Our language is sufficiently rich to express the ideas conv 
by such words, which tend to debase the dignity of English 
historical composition. 

The legal and constitutional topics, which the reigns of 
Henry III. and Edward I. hold forth to observation, are in 
the Third Volume properly considered ; though with that bre- 
vity which makes a part of the author’s plan. In the capacity 
of a General, Edward was illustrious; in that of a legislator, 
he was equalled by few, and excelled by none of our sove- 
reigns ; and the improvements which he introduced into our 
constitution, and into the administration of our government 
and laws, merit particular attention. On this account, we 
should have been better pleased if it had been consistent with 
Dr. Coote’s plan to have expatiated more than he has done on 
areign so full of interest, and so crowded with important 
events. A few pages may suflice to detail the transactions of 
many reigns: but a volume is necessary to give an adequate 
view of those of Edward’s time. This remark, however, must 
be considered as applying rather to the original design of the 
present work, than to the manner in which that design has 
been completed. An author who confines himself to nine 
octavos, and in that space gives a history of this country from 
the invasion of the Romans under Cesar to the peace of 
1783, must unavoidably omit many particulars which are 
interesting to the mind of every Englishman. 

In a succeeding article, we shall direct our attention to the 
remaining volumes of this work.—Of the decorations by the 
hand of the engraver, we mean to speak at the conclusion of 
our criticisms. 


[To be continued. | §.R. 





Arr. VIII. oan of Arc, by Robert Southey. The Second Edi- 


tion. 2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. Boards. Longman. 1798. 


|" affords us pleasure to see that a poem, the uncommon 
merit of which was recognized by us at its first appearance, 
{see M.R. for April 1796,] has so far obtained the sanc- 
tion of the public, as to produce a demand for a second 
edition. . We ase also gratified in observing that the au- 
thor has so much subdued the self-confidence and impatience 
of youth, as to submit to the task of a very careful revision of 
the whole, and to make ample sacrifices of such parts as could 
not stand the scrutiny of his maturer judgment. There may, 
indeed, be different opinions respecting the value of his al- 
terations: but his diligent attention to the improvement of his 
work, and his candour in judging of his.own performances, 
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canriot but meet with universal approbation. The nature of 
his corrections and additions, in general, is stuted in the follow 
ing prefixed advertisement ; | . 


¢ Since’ the first publication of this Poem, it has undergone a lon 
and Idborious correction. - Every thing miraculous is now siatived, 
and the reader who 1s acquainted with the former edition may judge 
by this cir¢umstance the extent of the alterations. Some errors with 
regard to the costume of the time had escaped me 3; in this pgint the 
work is now, I trust, correct. The additional notes are numerous 3 
they are inserted as authorities for the facts related in the text, and 
as explanatory to those readers who are not conversant with the an- 
cient chronicles of this country ; for we may be well read in Hume 
and Rapin, and yet know little of our ancestors. | Whenever I have 
felt, or suspected an idea not to be original, I have placed the pas- 
supe underneath by which it was suggested. With respect to the 
occasional harshness of the. versification, it must not be attributed 
to negligence or haste, 1 deem such variety essential in a long 

With respect to this statement, we shall just observe that 
the omission of every thing miraculous is affirmed rather too 
largely 5 since the Maid’s.discovery of the King in disguise is 
still represented as the consequence of inspiration ; and though 
her two long visions, in the former poem, are omitted, a sort 
of momentary trance is described, in which she had a view of 
her own execution. Moreover, her divine mission is still ane 
nounced by ‘a pale blue flame’ ascending from the ¢ trophied 
tomb,’ and the ‘ clash of arms’ heard from within ; which, we 
presume, the author does not wish to attribute to any natural 
cause. As to the £ occasional harshness of versification,’ since 
it is the result of system, and not of negligence, we have no- 
thing to remark. It certainly is not our system, any farther 
than as such harshness may occasionally prove an echo to the 
gense : but we do not pretend to make our /aste a standard, in a 
matter which can only be decided by the feelings of indivi- 
duals. 

We shall now proceed to a more particular consideration of 
the principal changes which the poem has undergone in the new 
edition. A minute analysis of Chapellain’s unfortunate poem, 
La Pueelle, is prefixed, which forms a curious article. .In this 
prose sketch, it appears sufficiently absurd: but we conceive 
that few epic poems could stand such a test, especially where, 
as in the present case, there was an evident design to produce 
a Judicrous effect.—‘The opening of Mr.S.’s poem is entirely 
ehanged. Perhaps he felt somewhat of formality in the former 
announcement of the subject; yet we think that the present 
abrupt beginning (‘‘Vhere was high feasting held at Vancouleur’) 
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$s rathef unsuitable to the dignity of an epic poem, and too 
much in the ballad-style. The substance of the first book, 
likewise, is almost totally different. ‘The Maid is more naturally 
introduced, and more conformably to real history. Instead of 
the taking of Harfleur, we have a pathetic story of Madelon, 
a soldier’s wife, whose melancholy fate first roused the sym- 
pathy of Joan for the wretched. ‘The Maid’s call is divested 
of preternatural agency, and made the result of natural enthu- 
siasm. We think that our readers will be pleased with the 
following poetical passage : 


«© There is a fountain in the forest call’d 
The fountain of the * Fairies: when a child 
With most delightful wonder I haye heard 
Tales of the Elfin tribe that on its banks 
Hold midnight revelry. An ancient oak, 
The goodliest of the forest, grows beside, 
Alone it stands, upon a green grass plat, 
By the woods bounded like some little isle. 
It ever hath been deem’d their favourite + tree, 
They love to lie and rock upon its leaves, | 
And bask them in the moonshine. Many a time 
Hath the woodman shown his boy where the dark round 
On the green-sward beneath its boughs, bewrays 
Their nightly dance, and bade him spare the tree. 
Fancy had cast a spell upon the place] 
And made it holy ; and the villagers 
Would say that never evil thing approached 
Unpunish’d there. The strange and fearful pleasure 
That fill’d me by that solitary spring, eet 
Ceas’d not in riper years ; and now it woke 
Deeper delight, and more mysterious awe. 

¢¢ Lonely the forest spring; a rocky hill 
Rises beside it, and an aged yew 
Bursts from the rifted crag that overbrows 
The waters ; cavern’d there unseen and slow 
And silently they well. The adder’s tongue, 
Rich with the wrinkles of its glossy green ~ 





¢ * In the Journal of Paris in the reigns of Charles VI. and VIY. 
it is asserted that the Maid of Orleans, in answer to an interrogas 
tory of the Doctors, whether she had ever assisted at the assembles 
held at the Fountain of the Fairies near Domprein, round which the 
Evil Spirits dance, confessed that she had often repaired to a beautift 
Soar in the country of Lorraine, which she named the g 
ountain of the Fairies of our Lord. onan 
| ‘ From the notes to the English version of Le Grand’s Fabhaug.? 
* + Being asked whether she had ever seen any Fairies, she ane 
swered no; but that one of her God-mothers pretended to have seen 
some at the Fairy tree, near the village of Dompre. Rapin.* 
| a, Hange 
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Hangs down its long lank leaves, whose wavy dip - 
Just breaks the tranquil surface. Ancient woods 
Bosom the quiet beauties of the place, 

Nor ever sound profanes it, save such sounds 

As Silence-loves to hear, the passing wind, 

Or the low murmuring of the scarce heard stream. 


«¢ A blessed spot ! oh how my soul enjoy’d 
Its holy quietness, with what delight 
Escaping human kind I hastened there 
To solitude and freedom! thitherward 
On a spring eve I had betaken me, 
And there, I sat, and mark’d the deep red clouds 
Gather before the wind, the rising wind 
Whose sudden gusts, each wilder than the last, . 
Seem’d as they rock’d my senses. Soon the night 
Darken’d around, and the large rain drops fell 
Heavy} anon with tempest rage the storm : 
Howl’d o’er the wood. Methought the heavy rain 
Fell with a grateful coolness on my head, 
And the hoarse dash of waters, and the rush 
Of winds that mingled with the forest roar, 
Made a wild music. On a rock I sat, 
The glory of the tempest fill’d my soul. 

* And when the thunders peal’d and the long flash 
Hung durable in heaven, and to mine eye | 

. “ep the grey forest, all remembrance left 

* mind, annihilate was every thought. 

A. most full quietness of strange delight 
Suspended all my powers, I seem’d as tho’ 

| Diffused into the scene.” 


The second book is much shortened by the omission of the 
wild but sublime vision before supplied by the author’s friend 
Mr. Coleridge. The third opens with a bricf but gtriking 
description of a country wasted by war: 





«¢ * In this representation which I made to place myself near 
to Christ, (says St. Teresa,) there would come suddenly upon me, 
without either expectation or any preparation on my part, such an 
evident feeling of the presence of God, as that I could by no means 
doubt, but that either he was within me, or else I all engulfed in 
him. This was not in the manner of a vision, but I think they call 
it Mistical Theology; and it suspends the soul in such sort, that 
she seems to be wholly out of herself. The Will is in act of loving, 


_ the Memory seems to be in a manner lost, the Understanding in my 


opinion discourses not; and although it be not lost, yet it works 
not as I was saying, but remains as it were amazed to consider how 
much it understands.” «Life of St. Teresa written by himself. 

* Teresa was well acquainted with the feelings of enthusiasm. 
I had, however, described the sensations of the Maid of Orleang 
before I had met with the life of the Saint.’ 
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” . They pass’d the Auxerrois ; 





The autumnal rains had beaten to the earth 

The unreap’d harvest, from the village church 

No even-song bell was heard, the shepherd’s dog 
Prey’d on the scatter’d flock, for thete was now 
No hand to. feed him, and upon the hearth 

Where he had slumber’d at his master’s feet 

The rank weed flourish’d. Did they sometimes find 
A welcome, he who welcomed them was one 

Who lingered in the place where he was born, 

For that was all that he had left to love.’ 


So much more chastened is the author’s taste become, that 
we find him omitting even the personifications of superstition, 
ignorance, and cruelty, which. were before made attendants 
on the convocation of theologians summoned to examine the 
Heroine’s mission. Her speech before the doctors is improved, 
in our opinion, by the omission of some sentiments. which, 
bordered too much on free-thinking for the age in which she 
lived. It is still more philosophical than is compatible with the 
veal character of the speaker, but perhaps a_ poetical licence 
in this respect may be allowed. ‘The poet’s ** Maid of Orleans” 
must not be a mere fanatical maid of an inn. 

In the fourth book, the Heroine’s severe lecture to the King, 
and her censure of fasts, are omitted, One of the first lessons 
taught by an author’s experience*is not to give unnecessary of- 
fence. : . 

The sixth book represents, from history, a French trume 
peter or ‘herald as condemned to the flames by the cruelty of 
Suffolk. From an annexed note, it appears that Fuller, the 
divine, justifies this detestable deed. Such is the spirit of 
nationality !—-There are in this book some new similies, parti- 
eulary one alluding to the story of Amadis; which, with others 
from like sources, appears to us objectionable, as referring to 
incidents unknown to the generality of readers.—The new 
narrative of the relief of Orleans varies from the former in se- 
veral circumstances, . 

Instead of the vision in the ninth book, we have a nocturnal 
expedition of the Maid to the Duke of Burgundy’s camp,. 
in which she incurs the danger of assassination, but prevents, 
it by killing the assailant. She then gives the Duke a severe. 
reprimand for his want of patriotism, and suddenly quits him. 
This is a short but spirited scene. 

These are all the principal alterations which we discover.. 
The diction is in many places corrected and improved; and, 
in particular, the licence of creating new words is considerably: 
restrained. On the whole, we -believe that the poem in its 
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present state will please more readers than before; though 
some, we doubt’not, will regret those higher efforts of fancy 
which displayed themselves in the preternatural machinery of 
the first draft. Its present character is sentimental, pathetic, 
and descriptive ; and perhaps modern epic poetry cannot safely 


soar higher. A rd 
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. Arr. IX. Elements of the Critical Philosophy: containing a concise 


Account of its Origin and Tendency ; a View of all the Works 
published by its Founder, Professor Immanuel Kant; and a Glos- 
aary of its Terms and Phrases. To which are added Three Phi- 


lol Essays, from.the German of J.C. Adelung. By A. F. M. 
Willich, M.D. 8vo. pp. 300. 6s. Boards. Longman. 1798. 


Wy BB we to believe the impassioned panegyrics of Pro- 
fessor Kant’s pupils, Prussia boasts in him a philosopher 
of the firft water; whose metaphysical theory is not less new 
than incontrovertible, and who has at once extended the 
bounds and ascertained the limits of intellectual science. 
Its very addition to human knowlege is stated to consist in 
demonstrating that it is the utmoft attainable stretch of human 
faculty. His scholars, like the disciples of Plotinus, seem 
otly in doubt whether to revere him as a sage or to worship 
Hiim as a divinity; from the angelic and seraphic doctors of 
their forefathers, ay turn with awe to this incarnate logos ; 
and they want only the trumpet of Eloa to sound his name 
frém sun to sun. * 

If we inquire among his followers for the general drift of 
Kis system, we are answered only in negations. It is sot 
atheism ; for he affirms that practical reason is entitled to 
infer the existence of a supreme Intelligence. It is mor theism ; 
for he denies that theoretical reason can demonstrate the ex- 
istence of am infinite intelligent Being. It is not materialism ; 
for he maintains that time and space are only forms of our 

eption, and not the attributes of extrinsic existences. It 
is not idealism ; for he maintains that noumena are indepen- 
dent of phenomena ; that things perceptible are prior to per- 
ception. It is nét libertinism; for he allows the will to be 
determined by regular laws. It is not fatalism; for he defines 
this to be a system in which the connection of purposes in the 
world is considered as accidental. It is not dogmatism} for 
he favours every. possible doubt. It is mot scepticism; for he 


a é. 





* From an inscription on a portrait of the Professor, prefixed to the 
volume before us, we learn that he'is nearly seventy-five years old: 
a singnlar perjod of life for the construction of a new system of phi- 
losophy ! ; 
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affects to demonstrate what he teaches.-Such are the inde- 
finite evasions of the school. Were we, however, to describe 
the impression made on ourselves by the writings of this Pro- 
fessor, (which we do not pretend throughout to understand,) 
we should call his doctrine—an attempt to teach the sceptical 
philosophy of Hume in the disgusting dialect of scholasticism, 

We have had occasion to notice the controversy (Rev. 
vol. x. N. S. p. 524) which the first publication of this system 
excited among the metaphysicians of Holland. In consequence 
of a Latin * translation which has appeared at Leipsig, France 
has-since become attentive to his principles; and the labours 
of Mr. Nitsch, (see Rev. vol. xxii. p. 15,) tending to popu- 
larize in Great Britain this dogmatic scepticism, are here re- 
inforced by the industrious commentaries of Dr. Willich, A 
very necessary portion of such an endeavour is a glossary ; 
with which Dr. W. has occupied fifty pages, composing the 
central part of this miscellaneous volume ; and which aspires 
to explain the terms of the Kant philosophy. A few extracts 
will probably convince the reader that these explanations have 
not rendered it much more intelligible. : 

© Aesthetic commonly signifies the critique of taste, but with Kant, 


the science containing the rules of sensation, in contradistinction to 
logic, or the doctrine of the understanding.’ 


‘¢ Anticipation of experience, is a cognition of objects liable to ob 


sérvation a priori, previous to the observation itself.’ 

* Architectonic is the art of constructing systems.’ 

¢ Beauty is the regular subjective confirmation of an object of 
mature or art; the impression of zsthetical ideas.’ 

© Cognition is a whole of connected representations in one act of 
consciousness ; or the determinate reference of given representations 
to one object.’ &c. 

‘ Cosmology, the transcendental rational cosmology, is either the 
science embracing the whole of the phenomena im nature, or the 
metaphysical philosophy of the supersensible properties of all objects 
existing.” 

‘ Deduction, in general, is the proof of a legal claim, a right; 
but in particular, Kant’ understands by it the establishment of 
a representation; the proof of the right we have to make use of it; 
the proof that a representation has sense, meaning, reality, objective 
validity, that it is not vague or empty, but relates to objects.’ 

© Dynamical, in general, is said of things, so far as we do not 


attend to their quantity in perception, but to the ground or cause of 


their existence.’ &c. 

‘ To give (geben) an object, is to perceive it, to observe it; to 
refer the conception of it to real or possible experience.’ &e. 

© Jmmanent 1s used by Kant in opposition to transcendental: the 
former term is applied to conceptions or principles, which are valid 
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iy nature, and are used congas objects of experience, pheno- 
mena.’, &c. + 
¢ Intuition is every representation of variety or the multifarious,: 
so far only as’ we consider the variety, and not the unity in the 
object.” &c. ‘ 
© Noumenon, an object or thing in itself, external to the mind in a. 
transcendertal sense ; a thing exclusive of our representation. It is- 
generally opposed to the term Phenomenon, or the sensible representa- 
tion of an object.’ , 
© Objective signifies, in general, every thing which has objective 
reality, which relates to an object of sense or experience.’ 
‘ 5 | ee is the pure doctrine of the magnitude of motion.’ 
© Pragmatical is that which is designed for the promotion of gee, 
neral prosperity.’ 
‘ Recoptivity is the passive faculty of representation.’ &c. 
* Subjective signifies that which belongs to the subject.’ &c. 
© Technic of nature, is the causality of nature in relation to those 
productions, which correspond with our conceptions of a purpose.’ 
© Teleology is thedoctrine of purposes, or final causes.’ 
¢ Transcendental siguifies a priori, and is opposed to empirical, which 
signifies a posteriori.’ 
* Unconditionate is that which is absolutely, and in itself, inter-. 
nally possible, which is exempt from those conditions that cir- R 
eumscribe a thing in time and space.’ &c. 
‘ Wisdom is the idea of the necessary unity of all possible purposes. 
It is therefore theoretically considered the cognition of the highest 
od: path sprig +, an attribute of that will, which realizes the 
ighest good, or at least exerts itself for that purpose.’ 
Such.words as freedom, to give, to know, man, number, will, 
&c. are obliged to be included in the glossary: but we have here . 
extracted rex’ the words which are most unusual, or are most 
. perverted by Professor Kant from their usual signification ; and : 
: which would therefore be pave | likely to occasion diffe. 
culty to the mere philologist. We shall not apply to the Pro- 
fessor a well-known line of Voltaire, in his satire intitled ’ 


Les deux Siecles, 


| “6 Si vous ne pensez pas, créez de nouveaux mots :” , ' 
but we ask by which of these words is gained a more concise, | 
distinct, or definite mode of expressing the current positions 
of philosophy? Are we not liable, by the introduction of 
several among them, to put metaphysics into a still more ab- » 
. struse form, and to remove this branch of study yet farther 
from the reach of common minds? Vanity will ever choose to” 
| repeat what it has not always the application nor the ability | 
; requisite to learn and to comprehend; and thus will arise a 
crowd of nonsensical praters who adopt without meaning an 
esotetic jargon, which they will soon render unfit for the use - 
even of the initiated. Dialectic- obscurity will be made to. 
pass for intellectual subtilty; and the same offuscation of the 
public 
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public mind will overshadow th rn world, which, by a 
similar process, the Platonists of Alexandria superinduced on 
the antient. “The Alexandrian writings do not differ so widel 
in spirit, as is commonly apprehended, from those of the Ko- 
nigsberg school ; for they abound with passages which, . while 
they seem to flatter the popular credulity, resolve into alle- 
gory the stories of the gods; and into an illustrative personi- 
fication, the seul of the world; thus-insinuating to the mote 
alert and penetrating, the speculative rejection of opinions 
with which they are encouraged and commanded in detion td 
comply. With analogous spirit, Professdr Kant. studiously 
introduces a distinction between practical and theoretical reason 
and while he teaches that rational conduct will indulge the 
hypothesis of a god, a revelation, and a future cade (this, 
we presume, is meant by calling them inferences of practical 
yeasom,) he pretends that theoretical reason can adduce no one 
satisfactory argument in their behalf: so that his morality 
amounts to a defence of the old adage; * Think with th 
wise and act with the vulgar:” a plan of behaviour whieh 
secures to tag vulgar an ultimate victory over the wise. The 
present time is favouyable to the success of such accommo> 
dating specalations. Epic arism has recently been promulgated 
in France in the vernacular tongue, and in works of amusement: 
The consequence has been a general dissolution of , morals 
which it is now the object of literature to remedy by removing 
the cause. For this purpose, philosophy is to be withdrawn 
within a narrower citcle of the initiated, aud these must, be 
induced to.conspire in favouring a vulgar superstition. This 
can best be accomplished by enveloping with enigmatic jargon 
the topics of discussion; by employing a cloudy phraseology 
which thay intercept from below the war-whoép: of piety 
and from above the evulgation of infidelity; by contriving a 
kind of « cypher of illuminism,” in which public discussions 
of the most critical nature can be carried on from the press, 
without alarming the prejudices of the people or exciting the 
precautions of the amagistrate. Such a cypher, in the hands 
‘of an adept, is the dialect of Kant. Add tothis, the notorious 
Gallicanism of his opinions, which must endeat hin to the 
patriotism of the philosophers of the Lyceum ;-and it will ap- 
pear very probable that the receptioti of his ‘forms of sylio~ 







pizing should extend frorn Getmatty to France; should com- 


pletely and exclusively establish itsélf.on the continent; en, 
tomb with the reasonings the reason * of the modern world; 
: and 
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* At first glance; it ‘will appear unjust ‘te have pointed out the 
Kantians, who pique themselves on having removed a practical ob- 
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and form the tasteless fr k which seems about to convert 
the halls of liberal philosophy into churches of mystical super 
Naturalism. « 

Whatever be the cast of merit which belongs to Professor 
Kant, that of his present commentator is in one respect con- 
siderable: he is very conversant in the history of this moder 
scholasticism. Inthe Introduction, he has given a valuable (if 
not complete) catalogue of the principal works which have 
issued from the German press, on this obscure or illustrious 
subject. To Hume’s Essay on the Idea of Necessary Con- 
nexion, and to Priestley’s Reply to Reid, Beattie, and Oswald, 
is attributed the train of thinking which ripened in the mind 
of Kant into the present system. 

The Elementary View of Kani’s Works is not, in our opinion, 
a very clear account of this philosophy. ‘The author is less 
dificult to understand than his commentator. Indeed, the 
Professor ‘probably understands himself; and, when the difh- 
culty of his quaint phraseology is once conquered, he may 
with attention generally be followed :-but his disciples per- 
petually substitute the words for the ideas of the sect, and 
furnish whole pages which bear the same relation to reason- 
ing, as those verses of the school-boys, in which words are 
‘connected merely with a view to the prosody, bear to poetry. 
‘This portion of the work should have formed a separate 
volume. 





The Three Philological Essays, translated from Adelang, and 
annexed to this volume, are also sold apart, and eonstitute in 
our apprehension a more valuable work. We shall attend to 


the contentgof each: but we would first remind our readers het #\ 





4 


jection to the profession of the boldest philosophy, as likely to be 


the instruments of eventually quenching the light of inquiry. We 


‘admit the purity of their present intentions: but their subjective 
‘conduct may. tend to defeat their objective views. Heteroclitical 
‘phraseology is the first step to heteronomy of apperception,—and in- 
‘sanity is nething more.- The-teleology of nature, which may differ 
“from that of well-meaning individuals, has repeatedly caused Philo- 
-sophy to destroy herself by her own weapons ;—and we should rely 
_»more on empirical than on,transcendental deduction, in a question of 
_. pragmatic ¢ausatign.—Confusion of language, says the parable, 
broke up and re-barbarised the first civil soctety.. Perhaps our hypo- 


thesis is influenced. by architectonic prejudice; (see Rev. vol. xxiv. 


“p- 526 ;) it certainly is not advanced as apodictic futurity. Can it, 
_then,.be warth while to learn to use 


This party-colour’d dress 
Of patch’d and py-ball’d languages, 
This English cut on Greek and Latin ? 
4 - ie ee Tea : “that 
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intitled, we had occasion to spe h applause in vol, xxiv. 
p- 560. He is also known by an excellent grammar for Ger- 
mang, printed in 17823; by a cotemporary History of Culture, 
which well merits translation ; by a work on Rhetoric * ; and 
by various contributions to periodical publications, from which 
these essays are selected by Dr. Willich. _ 

The first essay contains a concise Aistory of the English Lan 
guage; the second, a philosophical view of the English, Lan- 
guage; and the third, a discussion of the merits and demerits of 
‘Fohnson’s English Dictionary. ‘They are accompanied with use- 
tul and learned notes, and occasionally interpolated by the 
translator with well-chosen examples and instructive remarks, 

The history of the Language of England takes no totice of 
the Erse or Irish, which was probably the language of the 
primeval settlers in Great Britain, and which has bequeathed 
a few (not many) words to the stock now in use. This frst 
wave of population was pressed westward by the Welsh 
settlers, was at length wholly urged into Ireland, and thence 
by a returning tide came into Scotland, where it still is distin+ 
guishable. The second wave of population consisted of Cimbri, 
and was.in its turn pressed westward into Wales and Corn- 
wall, where it remains distinct. From the Welsh language 
of these tribes, many words have passed into general use, and 
some forms of speech. With the third or Gothic wave of 
population, begin the inquiries of our author. He distributes 
the history of their language into three periods, which he calls 
the British-Saxon, (he should: rather have said Anglo-Saxon, 
British being a Cimbric denomination,) the Danish-Saxon, and 
the Norman-Saxon. ‘The fitst begins with the Saxon inva 
sion, the second with the Danish, and the third with the 
Norman. The properly English period is here made to begitt 
with Edward I: but it ought rather to commence with 
Henry VIII; for the controversies of the Reformation were 
in fact the cause which then abolished the Norman didlect of 
the court, and introduced the present common English to our 
worship, atid to our literature. 

Some: instances of negligence in our antiquaries are here 
pointed out; as at p. 36, that the name of Adam Davie does 
mot occur in the Biographia Britannica: Of the Sagas revived 
in Denmark and Sweden, many relate to exploits performed 
in the British Isles, and deserve notice in our early literary 
history. “Mr. Johnson (of Copenhagen) has well performed a 
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part of the duty of an sador’s chaplain, by presenting 
to his countrymen such ' oreign literature under his im- 
mediate notice, as was interesting to their celebrity. Front. 
the time of Elizabeth onward, English writers become 86 
numerous, that only the more excellent sli6uld be mentioned, 

The second dissertation is not addréssed to the antiquary, 
but to the philosopher. ‘The following defence of the extant 
orthography, in opposition to those innovators who wish to 
make it resemble our pronunciation, is very just : 

‘ The method of preserving the etymology of words, as adopted 
by the nations above alludéd to, is no other than this, that people , 
write differently from what they speak : a phenomenon, which in- 
deed has been. hitherto represented, by grammarians and philosophic 
linguists, as the most palpable absurdity that. can be conceived ; al- 
though the agreement of all the western nations of Eurepe, in what 
they have thus termed absurdity, should have convinced them, that 
there must. be some reason for it, and which ought not to be over- 
looked. This reason then is no other, than to preserve, as long as is 
necessary, to the eye at least, the proximate derivation by means of 
writing, although the pronunciation has lost it} to promote thereby 
that universal intelligibility, which. is the first and principal 
object of language; and, at the same time to prevent the swerving 
and fluctuating pronunciation, as long as possible, from further and 
still greater deviations.—An example or two will serve to make the 
matter more evident. The following words, being borrowed. from 
the French and Latin languages, /egality, legion, organ, orgies, are nOW 
pronounced fegallity, ledzhun, argun, ardzhyz. If they werc written 10 
this manner, an Englishman might, at length, learn to understand 
them toleyably well, but he would still find a difficulty, when these 
words occurred to him again in their original language, to recognize 
his own inthem. The bond of connection between the English lan- 
guage and its constituent parts would thus be dissolved, and the rect. 
procal intelligibility would thereby be rendered obscure. Further, 
as the promunciation in all such mixed languages, from the causes 
above-mentioned, is from time to time considerably changed, man 
words would soon become altogether obscure and unintelligible, did 
not the etymological way of writing them, stil maintain their true 
form, as long as is practicable and necessary. . Besides, the adherence 
to the nearest derivation, and the preservation of the origirial form of 
words, by accurate writing, are likewise the méans of prevénting ‘the 
éxtremeély fluctuatifig prontiiciation from still greater deviations. 
This is the true reason, why all the western. Etirdpeans, and coitse 
quently the English too, write differently from what they speak? ‘and 
as this phenomenon has been produced entirely by ‘¢¢ the latent ‘per- 
ception of purpese and means,’’ which is involved in so much ab- 
scurity, that, so far as I know, their grammarians have not yet béen 
able to account for it ; lence we receive a lesson, not to cersure the 
tke regulatiotis, if they are universally adopted by One~or more 
nations, until the real foundation of them has-been Giséovercd. The 
difference of this mode of writing from that of speaking, is indeed in 
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itgelf an imperfection; but in all those languages, that are so tho- 
roughly mixed, it is a real perfection ; because it preserves, at least 
to the eye, the immediate derivation, and consquently furnishes us 
with the éasiest possible method of understanding words, while it 
serves to prevent any further deviations in the pronunciation.’ 
An observation on accent also merits selection, as it ma 

facilitate a future more correct accentuation of those werds 
of which the emphatic sytlables are still unsettled. pron 


‘ The accent consists in a particular elevation of the voice, with 
which, in polysyllables, the one syllable is as it were raised above the 
others: thus in emérgency, emplayment, the syllables mer and ploy are 
called accentuated fyllables. ‘The reason of this mode of distinguish. 
ing one syllable from another, is properly contaiped in the nature 
of the word and the intention of the speaker, who, by this elevation 
of the voice, points out that syllable, which expresses the principal 
idea, and to which he chiefly directs the attention of the hearer. 
Hence the two accentuated syllables, above-mentioned, contain the 
principal ideas of the words, in which they occur, and all the other 
syllables denote only collateral ideas, or further determinations, in- 
flexions, and the Jike. I have said, that this, in the nature of the 
thing, is ‘ properly” the intention of the accent; for this reason 
in the Germran, and probably, too, in all other unmixed languages, we 
meet with the general rule, that the radical syllable, in such words as 
consist of a plurality of syllables, always receives the accent ; sinée 
it contains the principal idea of the word. In the German laiguage, 
this rule is so general, that the few exceptions from it scarcely de- 
serve any attention. Butas the English is a very mixed language, 
this rule is liable here to a much greater number of exceptions ; 
especially with respect to the words borrowed from the Latin and 
French, in which the radical syllable has become obscure, so that it 
cannot in all instances preserve its due aecent. Since I‘ propose to 
resume that subject in another part of this Essay, I shall here only 
xemark, that those words from the Anglo-Saxon, which are still 
current in ‘the English language, follow ‘this rule, and: perhaps as 
uniformly as in the Getman’ 

Of Johnson’s dictionary, the author speaks with politeness 
in the ¢hird essay. Some opinion of it was intimated in our 
xxivth volume p. 559, which derives corroboration from the 
acute criticisms here subjoined. ‘The principal object of this 
dissertation, however, is not to point out the defects of that 
vast compilation, but to announce an English-German voca- 
bulary ; the publication of which, this learned German phi- 
dologer ig to superintend. Tay. 


Art. X. A gexeral View of the Agriculture of the County of Suffolk s 
drawn up for the Consideration of the Board of Agriculture and 
amternal Improyement. By the Secretary to the Board. 8vo. 
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A REPORT of the agricultural state of the county ef Suffelk 
4 from the pen of Mr, Arthur Young, who has long resided 
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in it, and who may be supposed to be more intimately ac. 
quainted with it than with any other large district of the king- 
dom, will paturally attract the attention of those who wish to 
study agriculture, and the several branches cqnnected with it. 
His present work contains, indeed, a great variety of interesting 
information, delivered with much apparent accuracy, and com- 
bined with the reflections and observations of a philosophic mind. 
No man knew better than Mr. Y. what his subject required, 
or was more able to execute it to the satisfaction of the Board 
of Agricuiture and of the public.—That this Report must 
have obtained the approbation of the Board is unquestionable: 
yet the secretary does not wish to plead this approbation as 
a sanction of his statements; and he particularly reminds the 
reader that ‘ the Board does not deem itself responsible for 
any fact or observation contained in the reports which they may 
communicate to the public.’ The object of this Board, indeed, 
is to collect a mass of facts and opinions on the subject of 
agriculture, with a view of ascertaining the real state of the 
kingdom; and as far as this goes, the institution may be pro- 
ductiye of utility; but we must not expect too much from it, | 
The march of jmprovement is slow. Merely to point out the 
wisdom and reasonableness of any system, or practice, will 
not be sufficient immediately to remove old customs and pre- 
judices:—but, by reiterating instruction, the most obstinate 
are at last brought to conviction, and the eyes of individuals 
and of nations are opened to discern their true interests. 

Publications of this kind are undoubtedly calculated to assist 
practical farmers in comparing the different modes of husbandty 
and rural economy, prevalent in different counties, with each 
other ;—they excite a general spirit of emulation, and must 
Jead to an increase of the internal riches and strength of the 
country. To augment the fertility and produce of the soil is, 
in fact, to enlarge the kingdom, and to prepare for an in- 
creased population ;—to promote rural indystry is to aid an 
extension of manufacture and commeyce. 

Perhaps, particular views of particular counties or districts 
will tend more to produce this effect, than any general obser- 
vations on the importance of agriculture and the necessity of 
improvement. They constitute a lecture to every farmer, in his 
own field, on his own practice; they treat of what most inti- 
mately concerns him and his neighbourhood ; and they instruct 
the farmer of another county in practices which may be aew to 
him, and which possibly may merit his adoption. 

In drawing up a county report, however, for the perusal 
of the kingdom at large, judgment is required. ¢It is not (as 
Mr. Young remarks) easy to conceive an undertaking more 
dificult, than to give such an account of a province, as shall 
: . on 
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on the one hand be minute enoughsto convey satisfactory inform- 
ation; and, onthe other, shall not be so minute as to include 
mattemeather of insufficient importance, or that is more cal- 
culated for a general treatise or report than for a local and ap- 
propriated one.’ | : 

Alive to this difficulty, Mr. Young has cautiously avoided 
these two extremes, and has here exhibited a true specimen of 
what a county report ought to be. His statement has been 
enlarged on its present appearance, especially by the communi- 
cations of several gentlemen, which are given in the form of 
notes ; generally, with the names or initials of the commu- 
nicators affixed, as Mr. Young was not solicitous of shining 
in borrowed plumes. 

Under the heads of—Geographical State of Suffolk—Pro- 
perty — Buildings — Occupation — Implements —Inclosing — 
Arable Land — GrassmGardens and Orchards — Wood and Plan- 
tation —W astes—Improvements—Live Stock—Rural economy 
—Political Economy—Obstacles to Improvement—and, Mis- 
cellaneous Observations,—the author exhibits an instructive 
survey of the district which he undertakes to describe.—To a 
map of the soil of Suffolk, he adds an account of the different 
management prevalent on the different soils, and suggests hints 
for improvement. 

We shall not be expected to follow this intelligent agricul- 
turist through the various details .contained in this memoir : 
but a few of the facts which it comprehends we shall lay before 
our readers. 

Mr. Young estimates that the county of Suffolk contains 
800,000 acres; of which 30,000 are fen, at 2s. 6d. per acre: 
46,6663 rich loam, at 14s.: 156,666% sand, at 10s.: 113,3334 
do. at 55.3 453,333} strong loam, at 138.3 so that the average 
rent of land in this county is 10s. 6d. per acre. 

In noticing the course of crops on differert soilss and the 
preparation for them, (especially wheat,) he observes, in ree 
spect of manure, that ‘it is common with many farmers to 
manure their clover lays for wheat with the farm-yard com-., 
post of the preceding winter. ‘The same husbandry is common 
in parts of Norfolk, where they do it with a view to a crop 
of barley to follow the wheat. ‘There is scarcely any doctrine 
in husbandry more orthodox, than the propriety of spreading 
all the dung of a farm for the turnip crop; a practice on 
which depends not inconsiderably the progressive amelioration 
of a farm, since, by making the turnips as productive as pos- 
sible, the live stock is increased, which increases dung, and 
goes round in that beneficial circle which makes cattle the 
parents of corn,’=[here is much good sense in this remark, 
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and we transcribe it not only as acceding to its justice, but with 
the hope of exciting eaertt attention to it. 

Next to bringing manure from the farm-yard or tothpost- 
hill, and feeding off with sheep, is what is called ploughing in 
for manure; a practice to which farmers are forced to resort at 
a distance from towns, where the manure which they make by 
their stock:bears no preportion to the size of the farm. Buck 
wheat 3 1s commonly ploughed in as manure for the succeeding 
crop. Mr. Y. informs us that the Rev. Mr. Moseley, of Drink- 
ston, has'the merit of planning and executing a system of tare 
husbandr Y; which deserves considerable notice :— The following 
is his own account of it ; 


*¢ When I last had the pleasure of sceing you at Drinkston, you 
expressed a desire of heari ring from me, as soon as I could ascertain 
the effects of ploughing i in buck wheat, as a vegetable manure for 
wheat, after having previously taken a crop of tares for fodder. In 
compliance with your request, you receive the following imperfect 
account. 

“VY our excellent method of managing light lands I generally ad: 
‘Kit to, VIZ. turnips, barley, clover, and wheat ; but finding, from a 
ailure of clover in my two last crops after barley, that the succced- 
ing oles were nat equal to my expectation, I determined to try some- 
thing as a substitute for that excellent preparation. ares, I-was 
awvare, were frequently sown, and excellent crops of whyat' have suc- 
ceeded ; bat, as there were hear three months between the time of. 
cutting’ tares and sowing wheat, I thought that something might be 
done 1 in the anterim, in or der, not only to keep the jand clean, but ta 
improve the succeeding crop. 

‘¢ It was necessary to consider what would answer this end, that 
would not be attended with considerable expence ; buck wheat claim: 
ed the preference, as it was of quick growth, and had been recom. 
mended as a strong and lasting manure. I, therefore, determined to 
try the effects of it, and have reason to think that - my expectation 
was not too much raised ; for, although I cannot with that certainty 
ascertain the real produce of the land as I can wish, as a considerable 
quantity of the wheat has been destroyed by vermin, yet, still have 
I had the satisfaction of lodging’ in my granary as much as I usually 
have done in the common method of husbandry. The loss 'T gustained 
was, indeed, very considerable, and almost incredible, from such small 
animals as imice, for there was not a rat in the barn, and will bea 
standing memorial to me for thrashing my corn in the proper season, 
It was ‘computed at one fourth of the whole crop. But, even de- 
ducting the loss, and allowing the increase to be equal to former 

ears, will it not be right sometimes to alter the usual course, and 
Sbetitute a preparation equally profitable as clover for the farmer’s 
ud crop, wheat? © 

«« The land upon which thie experiment was made, was light, and 

produced excellent tumips and barley, but*seldom more than a mo- 
sirets crop af wheat; twenty bushels per aere, were as much as might 
be expected in a good SeASON. 


“+ But, 
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$$ But, although I cannot speak with precision in regard to the 
wheat crop, yet i can thus far affirm, that the additsonal profi from 
the rye, as spring feed, which succeeded the wheat, was more 
than equal to the original price of the buck wheat. How long the 
eflects of this manure will continue, I cannot pogsibly say ; but, from 
the luxuriance of the rye, should not have made the least doubt of 
its operative qualities to the ripening that crop. The expence is 
trifling, for you cannot find any manure, even for a single crop, equal 
in all respects to this for fiye shillings, which is in general, the price 
of two bushels, and is sufficient for one acre. by | 

‘¢ But 2 material advantage there certainly is from two yegetable 
crops, the one jmmediately succeeding the other, in cleaning the 
jand ; for although the rye was sown as goon as I could conveniently 
plough after ay wh was carried off, yet, upon breaking up the 
Jand after the rye was fed off, it was much cleaner than it was after 
the last fallow. » | 
_  T wish | could hayg drawn a more accurate conclusion from this 
experiment, as I find that it is the first that has been made in this 
manuer ; and would not have troubled you with this, had it not beer 
by your particular desire, it being impossible to ascertajn precisely the 
loss I systained, consequently, from mere presumption to offer any 
thing as certain from it. : 

‘«¢ } hope hereafter to be more accurate, as I have six acres, which 
have produced this season twelve waggon loads of tares, and are now 
sown with buck wheat, to be ploughed in the latter end of this 
month as a preparation for wheat. Phe produce of these you shall 
be acquajnted with, as I wish to give you a fair account of this, as I 
think, valuable vegetable manure.” ‘i ee 
- ¢ And in a succeeding letter—“ I am now able to ascertain the real 
product of my ficld of wheat after my tare and buck wheat system ; 
and it gives me peculiar satisfaction to assure you that the increase 
pas exceeded my expectation, 


‘‘ The field contained pear 6 acres, including borders, and the 
roduce was 29 coombs 2 bushels of clean wheat, so that it may rea- 

gonably be set at § coombs per acre, which is a much larger crop 
than I expected. | Ty 
_ “ The appearances at different times were such, as sometimes to 
promise a large crop, at others, a very modeyate one. At first, vegeta- 
tion seemed to be very lusuriant ; this continued till April, when it 
changed much for the worse, and from that time till harvest, appear- 
ances were against it. For this, I believe, I can in some measure 
aecount. The tares and buck wheat were both ia too forward a 
state; the one not to exhaust the land in some degree, the other, 
to afford that food for the succeéding crop which might have been 
expected, had the tares been cut a fortnight sooner, and the buck 
wheat turned in before it had formed the seed. Delays from frequent 
storms occasioned the latter. © | iN 

«¢ However, upon the whole, I am so well satisfied with my sue- 
cess, that I shall try several methods of applying this useful manure, 
sometimes to assist my crop with others, and sometimes, as the only 
manure that can conveniently be procured. 


“6 One 
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«¢ One observation I have made in watching the tare and buck 
wheat system, and which every cultivator ought to have primarily in 
view, viz. that in order to ensure the succeeding crop, it will be ne- 
cessary to mow the-tares as early as possible, that the buck wheat, 
may be sown and ploughed as soon as it 1s in blossom. By this ma- 
nagement, much time will be Foe the land little exhausted, and 
the buck wheat in a state to afford the strongest vegetable manure to 
the succeeding crop: and could this be performed early enough in the 
autumn to allow three weeks or a month for the buck wheat to rot, 
1 would then adopt Mr. Ellis’s mode of harrowing the land, and then 
plough and sow the wheat in broad lands, under thorough. This way, 

e says in his treatise upon buck wheat, will dress the ground for 
three years; whereas clover, vetches, or turnips, ploughed in, will, 
only for half the time. _My grand object, in adopting this prepara- 
tion, has been hitherto to secure’a crop of tares gs a substitute for 
clover-hay, and it has answered the intended purpose ; the crops of 
tares having been uniformly good, and the succeeding crops of wheat 
equal, if not superior to former years. ! 

“If what Mr. Ellis has asserted be fact, in respect to the strength 
of buck wheat as a manure, surely it would be well worth consider- 
img, wherein this comparative difference of buck wheat, and other 
vegetable manures, consists. ‘This only can be brought to the test 
by a chymvcal operation, and, according to my opinion, well deserv- 
ing a serious trial. If you think it of that consequence in the gene- 
i system of husbandry as I really.do, I am persuaded that you will 
fayour us with some experiments to ascertain the reality of this asser- 
tion, and point out the respective properties of the manures, from 


| that and other vegetables. 


‘¢ F find in your experiments upon the best preparation for a crop 
of barley, that beans claim the preference, and that the buck ‘wheat 
land, with all the apparent advantages of the crop for manure, did 
mot answer so well as the fallow. Having thought much of this 
preparation, I think that I can point out a method by which it would 
have answered better, and that is, by sowing the wheat stubble with 
tares, immediately after carrying on the muck, and then upon one 
earth throwing in the buck wheat. Ifthis had been done, I question 
whether the crop of barley would have been worse, as the muck would 
have forced that, and the creditor side would have made no despicable 
appearance. 

‘* If we treat this article in this manner, we must adjust our cal- 
culations in the following way *: 





r 


« * Mr. Moseley here alludes to an experiment published in the 
Annals of Agriculture. The observation and the calculation are 
perfectly fair ; and had the trial been a part of my design, I have no 
doubt but the result would have been correctly as this very ingenious 
correspondent states it.—4, 7.’ 
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ae Creditor. Ls da 
To manure - = 1 g g 2 Loads of tares, 
i Ploughing - - 0 6 O 11, 15s. - - 319 © 
Taresforseed,2bushelst 5 © By 4 quarters, 2 bush- 
Sowing, harrowing and ; els and 1 peck bar- 
rolling - ‘- © 6 3 ley, at 20d. - 4 5 47 
Mowing, &&. + - Q § O By straw - © © O12 4 
1Ploughing, harrowing, _ 
&e. - - -O 7 3 8 7 11 
2Bushels of buck wheato 5 © 8 6525 
Rent - - - o 18 O — —— 
Sundries = ot Ose To profit f.0 2 62 
3 Earths = i, 048-9 ———. 
Harrowing and rolling o © 10 
Seed and sowing - O10 3 
Harvest pe vig Oo 5 190 
Threshing - - o 4 6 
Rent, tithe and rates o 18 oO 
Sundry expen¢es Ox rs 
4:8 5 § 





«¢ T think that I have not placed the tares at too high a rate to the 
credit account, as I really think that the fodder is well worth gl. 15s. 
er load; nor do I think two loads per acre too much, as, upon mo- 
derate land, I have seldom had less: I have therefore estimated the 
profit accordingly. 

“‘ If we allow, according to my mode of treating your land, (see the 
preceding note, ) the same quantity of barley per acre, it will then, in- 
stead of being the most unprofitable of all the preparations, be found in- 
finitely the most profitable. But even deducting something from the 
barley crop, or throwing out the crop of tares entirely, if it be true that 
this vegetable manure will continue to improve a crop for three years, 
your experiment of a single year is by no means complete, as, accord- 
ing to the common course, the succeeding crops might be expected 
to derive much benefit from this manure. : 

‘‘ T have never sown buck wheat upon wet cold lands, consequently 
cannot ascertain the effects of it as a manure upon them: what I have 
hitherto done, has been upon a light sandy soil, and from experiments 
upon that, my mite of information has been drawn.” 

‘I may call (says Mr. Young) for the attention of farmers anxious to 
become acquainted with real improvements im agriculture, to this ac- 
count of Mr. Moseley’s system ;_ which is one of the best imagined ar- 
rangements that has been discovered. One ploughing puts in the winter 
tares; that earth is. given in autumn, and consequently opens the soil to 
the influence of frosts ; as the spring advancesy and the sun becomes 
powerful enough to exhale the humidity, and with it the nutritious 
particles of the land, the crop advances and screens it from the action 
of his beams. Whatever weeds are in the soil, vegetate with the 
young tares, and are either strangled by their luxuriance, or cut off 
with them before they can seed. A crop is gained at a very moderate 
. aa expence, 
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expence, which is usually worth from 403. to 3]. an acre; oftentimes 
much more. But this crop is cleared so early from the land, that it 
would: remain exposed to the sun through the most burning part of 
the summer for three months, as that ingenious gentleman rightly 
observes: if left so, there would be a call for three ploughings to do 
mischief, except inthe point of killing some weeds. ‘To give one 
earth immediately, and harrow in buck wheat, spares that expence, 
and covers the earth when it most wants to be so protected. Buta 
great deal more is done; for according to this comparison, a coat of 
manure is gained at absolutely no expence; and the year is carried 
through from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, and three crops put.in on 
only three ploughings, viz. the tares, the buck wheat, and the 
wheat. It is not easy to invent a system more complete. Let me 
go further, and remark, that Mr. Moseley in this husbandry is ori- 
ginal: many have sown tares; ‘and many have ploughed in buck 
wheat ; and most have given a year to cach; but it is the combina- 
tion of the two that forms the merit, and is a.plan not before ré- 


gistered; and therefore, we are to pronounce (as far as the advance- 
ment of the art is concerned), not yet practised. 


‘ When we see the universal eagerness and anxiety expressed by 
the experimental philosophers of the present age, to secure to them- 
selves priority of discovery (an anxiety fair and honourable, as speak- 
ing a noble emulation in the best paths of fame), ought we not to 
gp justice to those who in a less brilliant, but more useful walk, in- 
vent new combinations of old practices that havesthe merit, because 
the advantages of novelty ? 


In the subsequent section, Mr. Young relates some experi- 
ments made by the late Rev. Mr. Laurents, of Bury, to ascer- 
tain the oti of winter and spring tares. As far as these 
experiments go, they prove a real difference; which many 
people doubt. 

Mr. Young not only speaks highly of the culture of zurnips, 
(which we deem with him the greatest improvement in English 
husbandry that has been established in the present century, 
since it has changed the face of the poorer soils,) but urges the 
culture of cabbages ; though it does not appear that they are a 
profitable kind of crop. By being drawn and carted off, they 
ampoverish and poach the land on which they are raised. 

‘There is a district of Suffolk called the Sandlings, which is 
celebrated for the culture of carrots ;—a crop which appears to 
be extremely profitable, as well as peculiarly adapted to a light 
sandy soil. * For many years, (generally till about six or seyen 
past,) the principal object in the cultivation was sending the 
carrots to London market by sea; but other parts of the king- 


dom having rivalled them in this supply, carrots have of late 


years been cultivated chiefly for feediug horses; and thus they 
pow ascertain, by the common husbandry of a large district, 


_ that it will answers well to saise carrots for the mere object of 
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the teams.’ Mr. Young concludes the detail of this practice, 
by ‘calling on all persons who have sands, or light sandy 
loams, to determine to emancipate thémselves from the chaiits 
in which prejudice, or indolence, have bound them; to cul- 
tivate this admirable root largely and vigorously ; to give it the 
best soil they have; to plough very, deep; to hoe with great 
spirit ; and to banish corn from their,stables, as a mere luxury 
and barren expence that ought to be extirpated ; an effect that 
flows very fairly, from the preference which the instinct of the 
four-footed inhabitant generally vives to carrots.’ 

A cheap mode of feeding the team is an important desideratum 
in agriculture: this the author of the present memoir knows ; 
and therefore we do not wonder at the energy of the above 
exhortation: but we are sitpriséd tliat he does not say a word 
of the parsnip, a root equally valuable with the carrot, which 
may be cultivated both on strong and on light soils, and may 
be mixed with carrots for the food of horses. 

A long article on the culture and manufacture of hemp oe- 
curs, which we must pass witlrout more particular notice. 

On the subject of qwastes, Mr. Young informs us that there 
are in Suffolk wastes: to the amount of 100,co0 acres, or ith 
part of the whole, comprehended under the terms sheep walk, 
common, warren, &c. ‘These, however, strictly speaking, 
are not really waste; and perhaps the old Horatian maxim, is 
vitium ducit culpe fuga, si caret arte, may apply to the rage of 
inclosing and cultivating wastes. Very poor districts will not pay 
for fencing, and for the management necessary for arable crops. 
One of the author’s correspondents (or rather annotafors) is 
of this opinion ; and he tells us that, within a few milés from 
him, several heaths which had been broken up and improved 
under skilful occupiers, about thirty years since, have within 
these bast ten years been laid down again, and te-converted 
into héeath-land, In a political view, it may be prudent to 
have land of ali sorts: but surely the waste land ought not to 
bear so large a proportion to that which is inclosed and culti- 
vated, a3 it does at- present. 

Under the head of Improvements, notice is taken of that 
valuable practice of Hollow-draining, which, the author tells 
us, is general in all the wet Iands of Suffolk; ‘and which, we 
hope, 18 éxtending throughout the kingdom: as thus the quan- 
tity ‘of ‘corh produced from ‘the same land will be greatly’ in- 
creased. This will better pay the farmer, and be more advan 
tageous to the public, than his expending his money and his 
strength on large tracts of barren waste.—The practice of Jrri- 
gation, or of watering meadows, though unquestionably iniport- 
gut, is scarcely known in the county of Suffolk. . 


Mr. 
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Mr. Young has taken much pains to ascertain the populatiofi 
of the county of Suffolk; and he has collected and brought 
together, in one view, a number of very interesting particulars, 
to which he has added the following statement respecting taxa- 
tion. 


“© An account of the number of houses, servants, horses, dogs, and 
catriages, in the county of Suffolk in 1796: 











Houses. Servants. Horses. Dogs. Carriages. 
Under 7 windows, + 8,376 "i: Me a oe oe 
From 7 to 9 windows incl. 3,607 s = Ped Jw S18 
10 to 12, ditto, 2,117 v 4 oe] sla A 
13 to 20, ditto, 1,977 8 S = {S| s| > 
QI to 24, ditto, 265 = Si 2s fae | sis 
n Ne os o ° ° 
25,and upwards, 602 ; a : 
: . — — ! am - 
16,944 11,065 14,012133,474'6,026'4,710'456\44c 


























¢ An account of the number of inhabited houses, servants, horses, 
and carriages, as assessed to their several duties, in England and 


Wales in 1796: 





FTouses. Servants. Horses. Carriages 
Houses under 6 windows, 354,391 i. ww 
From 7 to 10 incl. 160,084 > 8 S a 
11 to 15 ditto, 61.479 , th Ee a t 
14 to 19 ditto, 61,35 S > > > 
20to 24 ditto, 19,898 % & S tl 
25 and upwards, 31,642 . : ' 
688,844! 56,850' 178,734 900,700! 19,070124,305 























€ Tor Suffolk to be in. proportion to England, it will contain by 


acres = 
Horses in husbandry, — - - - 15,891 
Houses, - - - - 12,181 
Horses for pleasure, = - - . ‘3,150 
Servants, - - - I,00E 
Carriages, four-wheels, =~ - - 336 
Ditto, two-wheels, oe - 428 


Proportion by rent, of 444,000]. to 26,000,000). 
Horses in husbandry - - = 15,381 


Houses, - - - 11,763 
Horses for pleasure, ° . P 3,052 
Servants, - - - 970 
Carriages, four-wheels, - ~ “4 325 
Ditto, two-wheels, s a —4Is 


¢ Hence it appears, that this county contains more than the double 
of its proportion of horses in husbandry ; one-fourth more of those 
kept for pleasure; one-fourth more houses ; about its proportion of 
servants; about a-fourth more four-wheeled carriages ; and nearly its 
So a of two-wheeled ones. ‘This is on the supposition that the 

ingdom at large pays correctly. | 


© Let 
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« Let us, on the contrary, suppose that Suffolk is correct, and in- 
quire what ought to be the proportions of the whole kingdom ! 


Answer. Really 


aid ore 

33,474 horses in husbandry, 1,978,009 ses 

If 440,0001. 4,012 horses for pleasure, | What should 237,072 § 173,000 
pao 16,944 houses, . a rental of } 1,001,235 | 688,000 
ore 1,065 servants, 26 millions 62,931 ( 56,000 
marNtaIRS 456 4-wheel carriages, maintain ? 26,945 4} 19,000 

L = 440 2-wheel ditto, . 26,c090 J 24,000" 








On the whole, this work reffects credit on Mr. Young, not 
only as a rural but as a political economist, and may serve as 2 

ide to other reporters. We most sincerely wish that the 
agricultural surveys of the several counties may be so executed, 
as to collect from every district the most valuable and accurate 
information, and to throw light on the real state and capability 
of the country. : 

Accompanying this memoir, are a map of the soil of Saffolk 
—a plate exhibiting a machine called the extirpator, for destroy- 
ing .weeds, invented by a Mr. Hayward of Stoke Ash—anéd 
another plate representing a stage to assist in building the upper 
part of hay-stacks. , 


— EEE ouetnall 





Art. XI. EYPITIAOY EKABH. Luripidis Hecuba, ad fidem Mana- 
scriptesum emendata, et brevibus Notis emendationum potissimum ra- 
tiones reddentibus instructa. In usum studiose Fuventutis. Svo. 


Londini, Wilkie. 1797. 


Arr. XII. In Evripipis Hecusam Londini nuper publicatam Dia- 
éribe extemporqlis. Composuit Gilbertus Waketield, 4. B.  8vo. 
Londini, Cuthell. 


Art. XIII. EYPITMAOY OPEETHS. Luripidis Orestes, ad fidem 
Manuscriptorum emendata, et brevibus Notis emendationum potissimum 
. vationes reddentibus instructa. In usum studiose Fuventutis. 8vos 


Londini, Wilkie. 1798. 


Some apology is due from us to our readers, and to the authors 
‘7 of these works, forthe appearance of neglect, in having 
permitted so long a time to elapse between the publication of 
the two former, and their being admitted to take their station 
in the Monthly, Review. : 

“Amro o poiflog tng ’Arnfeias fou. Some few arrangements 
were made for a critique on the new HEcusa, when Mr. Wake- 
field’s Drarrise appeared. It instantly occurred to us, on 
perusing these extemporaneous remarks, that the editor of the 
Greek tragedy might, perhaps, be induced to answer them, in 
a preface to the play next expected: in which case, we should 
_ have judged it necessary to have presented an account of the 
passages in dispute to our readers, and to have stated, at the 
same 








Mo-y. 
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sane time; our own Opitiion at length, and without restraint: 
The Ortstes, however, is now published; but without anf 
preface.—It seemed also that a second Diatribe might have fol- 
lowed this second tragedy! but, no such publication having 
reached our knowlege, we judge it proper to inclade the re= 
views of thie Hecuba, the Diatribe, and the Orestes, in one 
atticle. | 
We shall now begin our eXamination without farther pre- 
amble ; only observing that, though the name of the editor is 
not prefixed to the Hecuba and the Orestes, internal evidence 


and some other .circumstancts have induced us to adopt the. 


general opinion, which attributes them to Mr. Richard Porson 
the Greek Professor in the University of Cambridge. First, 
then, for 7 ie 
Hecusa. Prefatio. , | 
The Preface; which is given with this tragedy, may in-some 
degree be considered as an introduction te the appearance. of 
a complete Euripides: whose plays the editor purposes td 
publish in separate little volumes; and in the common oder. It 
egins with informing us that, ¢ nihil hié exquisiti out recondité 
“expectandum ; tironum ustbus hec opella potissimum destinata eft? 
The Professor then proceeds to this purpose : 
© The text of this tragedy, if not perfectly correct, is, at least, 
urer than it has yet appeared. Inall places in which the u8ual read. 


ing has been altered, the source of the change is mentioned in the 
notes; in which the lections of the Aldine editions are recorded ; 


except in those cases which belong toa common courte of error, sud 


as the Dorism of warp for parn;, and the addition or removal of the 
final I, or IN. * 

‘ The Varie Lectiones, except such as are manifestly erroneous, 
are generally mentioned ; though the authorities on which they de- 
pend, from the inattention ef former editors, cannot always be fairly 
weighed, nor accurately enumerated.’ 


He then adds: * Quotiescungue Euripidis loca ab antiquo qua- 
piam scriptore cum varietate lectionss laudari meimineram, seduld 
monui +. rae. 

In the perusal of the observations on these two plays, it ha’ 
been with us a subject of regret, that the editor -has not re« 
corded all the atithors who have cited verses from them,: or 


* This cdition of Aldus bears the date of MDI. It contaitis 
18 Plays. . Four of these only had been piiblished a few years earlier, 
in capital letters, at Florence. The Electra ‘first appeared in 1545, 
at Romie. J : 

+ A noble collection df various readings will be derived fram this 





source ; which we beg to recommend earnestly to the attention of 


“those who undertake tite publication of the antient Greek writers. 
- whosé 


a ee 
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whose allusions to them are evident. Those who exhibit 


new readings are doubtless of the most consequence : but stilf 


those who defend the common text ought not, in our opinion, 
to be neglected. In hot many instances might the Corrections 
of modern critics be proved unnecessary, by such an assem- 
blage of references ?—In how many instances might the style 
of the Attic plays be illustrated, and the sentiments be eluci- 
dated? Not merely these poets, however, would derive great 
advantages from such a measure: the authors, in whom the 
quotations are fotnd, would reap still greater. The blunders 
which have arisen from the words of a citation being con- 
founded with those of the original writer are innumerable.— 
Mr. Porson has not excluded these authorities from his 
Notes : but it is to be lamented that they were not studiously 
admitted. He, and he alone, could have presented us with 
such a collection of them as might be deemed nearly completes 
His memory appears to be eminently tenacious : his readin 
seems to have extended through nearly the whole range Bh 
Greek literature; and his familiar acquaintance with the re« 
mains of the Attic stage, both the tragedies and the comedies, 
may be clearly seen in every page of his observations.——-To 
proceed: Mr. Porson next observes ; | 

© In voesbus ed crasin conjunctis, ut xciri, xoiry yar (1. Ce wel ivy weed wv) 
tt similibus scribendis, rationem a vetustioribus MSS. servatam diligenter 





secutus gum. Tota scilicet nusquam addi oportet, nisi ubi nat cum diph- 


ikongo crasin efficit, ut in xata pro xai citae Hot post altos monuit 
Dawesius. | ¢ : 

‘Aci, Piersono jubente, Brunckio non nolente, semper sine diphthongs 
Scripsiy idem fatturus in asticy xrciw Ch news 

* Brunckius secundas futuri passivi indicativi personas in uw sémpers 
tion in n, terminavit 3 secundas etiam presentis ego atl eandem formam re- 
duxi. “Analogia nempe postulat, ul votalis corripiatur in indieatibo, pros 
ducatur in subjunctivos tiwropasy TonTH, TUTTE Tag TUMTMpes TURTHs 
ty Ry Tete? | ‘ 

He then informs us that, in his Hecuba, there is no instance 
of augmcntim verborum omissum, nor of an anapéstus in pari sede. 
As to the first, he says: § Plané persudsum habeo, non licuisse 


in Attico sermone augmentum abjicere. Ag to the second, hé ob-’ 


Serves : , 
¢ Brunckius, qui onepeses in secundo et quarto. senarii loco subinde 
defendit, fatetur tamen Tragicos hanc licentiam, quantum poterant, vitasse. 


Qyidni igitur semper vitarint ? An volebaat, et tamen negtibant? An 
basu et incuria cos has maculas fudisse arbitrabimur? Adde quod MSS. 
Guctoritate, scriptorumi citationibus, et criticis argumentis exemplorim, qua 
sx banc partem laudari solebant, numerus jam valde imminutiis est. 
‘ Aliam ipse rationem adjicio, qua si vera esty omnes, opinvr, dnapastum 
paribus senarii locis semper excludendum esse ultro agnoscent. Hanc ra- 
Ray. Jan. 1799. ; G tionem 
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tionem, non plane quidem novam, plerisque tamen ignotam, quam brevise 
sime explicabo. , Jantum scilicet abest, mea sententia, ut -anapestus pro 
secundo aut quarto pede ponatur, ut ne pro tertio quidem aut quinto substi- 
tui possit. Hoc de tertio 2 pov si quis verum esse concedet, concedet a for- 


tiort, ut Logici dicunt, de quinto etiam verum esse. Dactylus enim, qui 
tm tertia sede ereberrime asurpatur, in quinta nunquam apparet. Ana 
pestus igitur, si illa exeluditur, hanc intrare non potest? 


We have transcribed the Professor’s words, because the 
admission or rejection of augments and anapests has been long 
and frequently a subject of bitter dispute among the critics. 


In our opinion, the questions never merited discussion: but 


they are now, it may be hoped, completely settled: for the 
single passage, in which the augment was once omitted, in the 
Hecuba, no longer appears; and those verses in which there 
were anapests in the second, third, fourth, or fifth places, are 
successfully corrected in this first play. We doubt not that 
they will be emended with equal ability in the other tragedies, 
when they are broughit before the public by Mr. Porson *. 

As to Eschylus and Sophocles, there are six instances of an 
dnapest im tertia sede +, in the former, and four in the Iatter, 
‘These are thus incontrovertibly amended : : 

J. AE. Prom. 246. Kai pany pirois éreios eivogoy tyw, instead 
of eatewes. Ruhnkenius, to whom Mr. P. refers, on the Hymn 
to Ceres 283. [not 264.] has only quoted a part of the article 
from the San German grammarian. ‘The whole shalt follow, 
ds it stands in our transcripts from the MS. which was once 
in the Coislinian library: "EaAgwev, afvit tov "Eaccwov. "Eumodig 
"Aikiv . Tladrwy Ot TMoaiinn nolo érerind tov “Eacivoy téeinev.  - 

If. Agamem. 664. “Hosimovr ai O€ xegdlurcupevas Bia, for 

xEpwlumovpeences. : 

~ TID. Choéph. 654. "Evree pinokim "or ’Ashobou Bia, instead of 
DADE EVES Eola. . | 

« TV. Bumen. 896. Maons corny’ or@voce diyou 8: ov—for 
si¢vos. The Attics always, as Pierson observes on Meeris, 


- 





alll a, 


* Mr. Porson might have compared the formation of the trochatc 
with that of the iambic verse..’ In the former, the dacty/ is-admis- 
sible only in the sixt) place; and im the latter, the gnapest is allow- 
able only in the first. We have not room to enlarge on this subject, 
but must be contented with remarking that, as the sambus is avtciosxe; 
to the trocheus, so is the anapestus to the dactylus. | 
. The learned reader is particularly requested to excuse any errors 
which he may observe im the Greek typography of this article. They 
must find their. apology in the hurry in which a periodical work must 
inevitably be printed. © ' 

+ Those in the second and fourth places are not mentioned in the 
Preface. .Theythave generally been corrected by the editors. 

; _  S write 
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write oi@us, and the Aldine edition, i in this verse, gives ’O:dvog. 
They also’ used *Ous, "Osnans, ’Osrevs, and Osos ¢ of which 
word Mr. Porson remarks, ‘in Euripide usque ad hunc diem 
semper editum est o, idles, contra versus metrum, contra grammati- 
corum auctoritatem.’ 

V. Suppl. 800. . Mees ty vign 0 udonra yirvelas Mev, as it 
stands in Aldus and Robertellus, and-not dv’ Bonarda. 

VI. In a fragment of Eschylus, ap. Plut. de wl p- 106. 
“Oomeo wy” eo] bOelace Tuy TOAAWY KAKDV, 1S the correction of 
Grotius, Excerpt. p.55. instead of péliclov iaua. 

Vil. SOPHOCLES, Ae 524. "Oundle vreveil ay culog Evlevns civngs 
instead of Ovx Ra ville mo) ouvTos Edy. & emended,. /e- 
gendo wurrdle pro gvma, from the Corpus Ch. Oxon. most excellent 
‘MS. of Suidas. 

VIII. O, Z. 248. Kandy xanns nv auogov éxlenpas Ciov, for 
Gi [LOL COV. 

IX, Phil. 1288. Tas eimas; ae’ of [or Gea} devtecey doAdue 
uida; by conjecture, instead of ox cpa: dirlepey. 

X, And apud Hesych. V. avharaciov. Tov avlirrAacley véouos 
Exe Kexunnotav, for exes vonov. 

‘These alterations are defended by such certain arguments, 
that no critic, we imagine, will in future allow an anapest. in 
any foot of an iambic verse, but the rirsT, with the exception 
of proper names. The learned will peruse -this part of the 
Preface with singular pleasure, and, if we be not deceived, 
with much advantage. He must be referred to the book for 
the editor’s account of these changes, as the passage is too 
long for transcription. —— 

The acuteness of this canon, and the simplicity of the emend- 
ations which were proposed for the questionable verses, 
seemed calculated to demand universal applause : but to please 
all is rarely the lot of a philological writer; and the Greek 
Professor must share the general doom of Greek critics! ‘The 
new Hecusa had been published only a few weeks, when a 
review of it appeared under the title of Diarrrse ExTem- 
PORALIS, avowedly the production of Mr. GitpeRT WaAKE* 
WIELD. In the opening of it, after a severe censure on Mr. 
Porson for not omitting the N. paragagicum, (on which point 
we shall deliver. our sentiments in another part of this article,) 
Mr. Wakefield declares his dissatisfaction with the Notes on the 
fourth and ninth of these ten passages ; principally, perhaps, be- 
cause his own name and his own labours are not recorded in 
them by the editor.——On the fourth, 2. Eumen. 896. Mr. 
Wakefield tells us that, in his own edition of this play, in the 
Yragediarum Deleétus, he has given O:Zuos, and not OsCvose. 
Mr. iene perhaps, never examined this Tragediarum De- 
G 2 lectus 
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lectus of Mr, Wakefield: but, even if he had consulted it, 
there appears no reason fér its being mentioned on the present 
occasion,  "OiCves is the lection of the Aldine, the princeps 
. editién, and is therefore property noted, . 
In the comments of Mr. Wakefield on this tragedy, the: 
feader might justly have expected some reason to be assigned, 
why O:Zv0g occupied the p!ace of ’O:Cvos, as Pauw and others: 
have printed the word; and there also, if the restoration was 
really intentional, the lection of Aldus, and the.judicious canon 
of Pierson, ought to have been carefully registered.—In reply 
#0 the latter part of Mr. Porson’s observation on these Attic 
; words beginning with OI sine resolitione, Mr. W. thus proceeds : 


~ ae 


a 


© Quod pergit afirmare solidissime V. D. p. xis © In Euripide usque 
- ad hunc diem semper.editum est cicro,”’ id plane in falsissimis habendum ; 
| aim nos discrtissime edidimus in Herc. fur. 194. ad hunc ipsum modum : 





’ [Aveies o17TRS AGEice 
Pene inducor, ut V. D. Homereis verbis alloquar, te, lector ! ut putem, nor 
anprobaute | 
ae Atpebors [An Levd:'s EwIoTALLv0g ORD esmreiv. 
Mr. Porson should undoubtedly have limited his remark 
} about.ciclés, in Euripides. The mark of diaeresis is found in 
the Aldine, Med. 640. oicldv. Andr. 1434. dicloi.. and Herc. 
ure 194. ciclds. In the two former places, Barnes states 
” that the word must be read dicvaraCuws, and in the latter he has 
published ¢izlods, with, é. ¢. ciclovs, on the margin. The merit, 
therefore, of printing ciclods in the H. Fur. belongs to Barnes, 
bh and not to M . Wakefield ; who should have mentioned the 
j variation of the A/dine and Barnesiun editions, in his Notes, 
| and should have produced his reasons for following the latter,— 
| if,. indeed, the change was mtentional. 
It is net, however, easy to determine whether the mark 
of dieresis is to be expected in an edition of a Greek poet, from 
| which accents. and half the spirits are almost wholly discarded. 
\ In this collection, indeed, Mr. Wakefield, in Lm. 473. instead a 
of Do€iios, gives: 
Doilmuos vba yor 
PoEnios, as if stands in the note, is wrong as to the place of 
the accent, though right as to the dieresis, The antistrophie 


— 
’ “ 

> 

Fie oo 


% verse demands in this line an lonic a majore.s It must also be 
i mentioned that, in Mr. W.’s Lrachinie. 237. the diaeresis is 
} used where it is not wanted, in the word Evéoii's, which Branck 
' likewise prints. in the same manner. 


Mr. Wakefield,oas was mentioned, is also dissatisfied with 
Mr. Porson’s correction of the ninth instance: Soph. Phil. 
4288, dea, OF ae.dv, instead of ox dpa; and says: * Pro- 
aaah soe 


nuncient? 
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guncient eruditi, an nos in ¢ditione nostrd non dudum doctins, 
exquisitius, atque etiam leviore opera, correximus ; aurium ope \vi- 

tium sentientes, sed originem ejus ead, qua V. D, sagacitate non 

walentes indagare: Tlws ssmas; OT TAP 0. coroyjathan’ 

In correcting the antients, no opera can be ‘wor than 
transposition; for, as Mr. Porson observes in. his Preface, 
* tutissima proinde corrigendi ratio est, wocularum transpositio,’ | 
“Ag’ od we deem the preferable emendation. It has more force 
than apa alone; and as for ov yap, some explanation is r¢4 
quired respecting Yale, beyond what appears in Mr. Wakefield’s 
note on the passage, either in his De/ectus, or in his Diatribe. ; 

To return to Mr. Porson’s Preface. With regard to’ the 
choral systems, two rules are principally adopted: § Prime 
curavi, ut quodque carmen ad nota et Lyrtis poetis usitata, sé fa- 
cile fieri posset, versuuin genera redigeretur ; deinde, ut eadem, aut 
similis versyum species quam sepissime recurrerct.-—Mr, P. then 
remarks that it is difficult to define the licences; in which th¢ 
tragic writers indulged themselves with regard to diake, 
Some Jonisins, such-as Eesvos, oivos, Yovvellay noupos, and-dovery 
are found; even though the Attic word £¢¢, and so on,- be 
admitted; but the greater number of these irregularities have 
been introduced from Homer by unskilful transcribers. The 
instances of Dorisms in the Choral Odes are, mdeed, more 
readily reduced to rule: but these forms are not regularly.pre- 
served even in the best MSS.—where moderate copies have 
them, they are inserted in the text of this new Hécuba. 

Mr. Porson has used, besides the edition of Aldus, those of 
Barnes, of King, and its repetition by Morell, of Musgrave, and 
of Beck; and he has given new collations of two M58. in the 
library of the R. Society, and of a third in the British Museum. 

‘The Preface thus concludes : , 

§ Interpretaudi et tHustrandt labore * , utilissimo sane, supersedendum dui, 

a parlim, ne libellus in librum excresceret. Loca tantum qua Latini imitate 
sunt, prout memoria suggessit, adscripsi. Raro sum iaterpretis vice func- 
tus, nisi ubt cum critict officio conjunctum esset. Sin autem jn, ulla re 
justo parcior visus fuero, in sequentibus fabulis, si quas posthgc edidero, hoc 
vitium emendare annitar. Hoc enim monendus est lector, cateras Euripidis 

* fabulas ordine vulgato singulas mox prodituras, si modo hoc specimen rei- 


publice literarie non disphcere intellexero. Si opus ad finem perduxeto, ad- 
dam obseruationes quasiam in varia Scenicorum Poetarum metra.’ 





It may naturally be expected that, according to our usual 
plan, we sliould now proceed from the Preface to the work it- 





—_— 








* These words demand the serious consideration of the reader : 
for, in defiance of this declaration, Mr. Wakefield, in his Diatribe, 
frequently censures Mr. Porson for not having acted the part of an 
jaterpreter in his notes on Hecuba. 
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self: but, as several parts of it have been brought forwards 
and €xamined by Mr. Wakeficld, in the Tract which has been 
already mentioned, an attempt shall first be made to investigate 


the truth of the objections which have been raised against these 


particular passages. ‘They shall be taken in the order which 
3s assigned to them in the Diatrise. After this discussion, 
if our limited bounds are fot too far exceeded, we shall 
add some remarks:on the Notes and plan of Mr. Professor 
Porson. . 

« “The reader is already informed that the Diatripz ExtTem- 

PORALIS of Mr. Wakefield appeared very shortly after the 

ublication of the Hecusa. ‘The work, indeed, in general, 
bear. cVident marks of haste in the objections which are ad- 
vanced, and in the alterations which are proposed: in the 
Latinity, and inthe general style of the composition. 

These objections and alterations we must now discuss. As to 
the Latinity, it is not our wish to be fastidious in examining 
the language ‘of ¢ritical disquisitions: but as to the universal 
complexion of the whole Diatribe, we assert, in the most un- 


“qualified manner; that the resentful spirit by’ which the author’s 


remarks appear’ to have been dictated, and the splenetic’ style 
in which they are written, blended. as itis with a mixture of 
what he calls:(p; 40) emenitatum ‘ac oem condimentis, can 
never be too severely condemned. 

The genuine Critic, when he undertakes the examination 
of any work, déliberates with coolness, and investigates with 
caution. His: objections are stated with civility, unalloyed 
by’ sarcasm ; and -his' opinions are delivered with firmness, un- 
mixed with petulance. His judgment is not obscured by an 
overweening confidence in his own acquirements. His taste 
is not vitiated by a perpetual search after-novelty. His ardour 
in» the cause of learning is superior to petty considérations ; 


‘and the sportive obtrusions of a playful fancy never diminish 


the force of his arguments. He proposes his own emenda- 


tions with diffidence; while he does not rashly infer that the 
silénce of his contemporaries has its source in malevolence ; nor 
‘does he attribute their objections to a desire of deprading him 
from that post, to which he is entitled in the ranks of literature. 


Such are.our sentiments... Mr. Wakefield, indeed, thus dee 
scribes his own motives: © Paucula——deproperato calamo come 
mentabimur ; candidum literate reipublice judicium libenter periclie 
tati, et animo a spe, metuy atque affectibus quibuslibet iniquis, abe 
solutissime defecato” Praf. Diatrib. Extempor. p. 4. 

With the Hecuna of Mr. Porson, and the Dratrize Ex- 
TEMPORALIs of Mr. Wakefield, the AnrmMapversions of the 


‘Monthly Review shall now be submitted to the Public; and 


before 
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before that tribunal let the merits or demerits of the Editor, 
of the Critic, and of the Reviewers, be decided. 


The DiarriseE ExTEMPpRALIS 


consists of forty pages: four of which are. occupied by the 
title and preface: the following thirty-three are filled with re- 
. marks on the Hecusa of. Euripides,-which relate principally 
to Mr. Porson’s edition of that tragedy; and the last three ex 
hibit some reasons for the publication of this pamphlet. From 
these *, let the reader accept the following extract, in the 
words of the author: 


* Mehore luto ficti, et affectibus benignioribus emolliti, qui verus fructus 
est doctrine, sententiam ferant velim, an vir, nusquam non a me plausibus 
exceptus, atque habitus amice, excusandus sit, qui, in similt materia versa- 
ius, datam occasionem mei cohonestandi non. modo non arripuerit, (neque 
enim id fuissem questus ) sed tali negligentid praterierit, qualis haud innuat 
obscure, verum contra palam promulget, legentibus universis, mea in literas 
Grecas merita nullius esse prorsus pretii ; et memet insuper indignum uti- 
que, de sud saltem opinione, qui doctorum catibus inscribar. Sin autem hic 
cessarem, neque acriter calumniam, silentem quidem, sed (ut ille ait) ravreg 
Dibmrorepa» Aciyw, propulsarem giavi hominis officium per vecordiam pudt- 
bundam mihi. viderer prodere, et avaryncia turpissime jure postulandus. 
Sed nec vecors sum, neque avaryrto;* eb militia mee signum, quod prius'( ut 
gui per omnem vitam tot incommoditatibus impeditus fuerim, ne dum-Eloe 
nensium disciplinarum, quas in summd felicitate posuissem, fructus ) formidae 
vissem protulisse, certe Hecuba-facit publicata, ut audacter proferam : 


‘SPECTEMUR AGENDOQ.’ 


Thus is the gauntlet thrown : but the challenge has not 
been: accepted.———Mr. W. published this Diatribe because 
neither his name. nor his observations on,the Hecupa were 
mentioned in Mr. Porson’s notes on that play; and now, the 
Orestes is published, and the. same silence is observed. , 

Ac the end of the, tract is a list of Mr. Wakefield’s works; 
and a short account of his Lucretius: a part of which only, 
at that time, had appeared. ‘The three volumes are now 
completed ; and.the whole work forms an elegant and splendid 
ornament for, public libraries, and for the cabinets of the cue 
rious. It must, indeed, ever rank highly among the. specie 
mens of English typography, and must be considered as the 
grandest edition of Lucretius which has yet been published. 

- The remarks in the Diatribe are about fifty in number. 
They shall all be noticed, in the cursory account of the new 
Hecuba and Orestes which we intend to lay before our 
readers ; and, for the sake of brevity, we shall generally venture 











 * The censure passed. on the translator of Aulus Gellius, p. 39. 
is, in our opinion, improperly introduced into the Diatribe. 
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to maxk Mr. Professor Richard Porson’s notes with R. P. only, 
and those of Mr. Gilbert Wakefield with G. W. 
V.33- "O wai pe yas “Yoekireurper— 

Mr. Porson says: ©“O videtur cum Schol. Barecc. interpres 
tandum, ro twas vedtalov, que res scilicet. Alii pro dW 0 acci= 
piunt. Litem dirimeret MS. Harl. si ejus lectionem « amplecteremur? 
' Mr. Wakefield says: ‘ V.D. formulam in V. 13. parum pere 
tepit, keet pervagatissimam: guam Lucretie frequentatam atque 
nobis ibidem sapiuseule illustratam, piget hic vexare. Harl. 
MS. w—in hoe sensu, pace V. D. dixerim, ne Gracitati quidem 
affinem puto. 

It would haye been more satisfactory, if Mr. Wakefield 
had stated his own explanation of “O, and opposed it to that of 








Mr. P.; and if he had advanced some proof that the Pro- 


fessor did not understand the construction of the relative. We do 
not conceive why w, the Harleian lection, should be considered 
as not ini Gracitati; though the explanation of the Baroc- 
cian Scholiast has always appeared clear and satisfactory, It 
still seems to us preferable to any other; and this opinion will 
not be readily shaken, while it is thus defended by the autho- 
rity of Valckenaer: ¢¢ In Hecuba, V, 13. Newlales 2 sv mgixs 
paddy o xots pat vig *Yoaetieulev male dederant dio quamobrem vet 
quare, exim nihil aliud sit quam quod Caep, scilicet +0 twas at ved 
Tarey riv adsrpav,——yivovey athov. toy txmeugbnvas ps. prouti 
recte cepit Scholiastes in Cod. Barocc.’ The.whole of Vatcke+ 
naer’s note is excellent, and demands a careful perusal from 





the readers of this passage in the Hecuba, | 

Mr, W. commends Mr. P. for observing that § in adjective 
weolowa contineri substantivum mdlnp, quo refertir alls.’ Mr. P., 
he adda, gives three examples of this schema, but has not men- 
tioned Mr. W.’s note on one of them, Soph. Trach. 259. where 
he has produced ‘ p/ura et reconditiora;’ as also on Lucret. I. 353. 
We think that Mr. W. should not have been offended at this 
silence; as the Professor seems studiously to have avoided 
crowding his notes with references to the illustrations of the 
critics on the tragedies: On several occasions, he has omitted 
to quote even Valckenaer himself. 9 
“32. Ppildiov dn, éyyos diwpovmevos. 

RP. 6 Mira locutio, rpiaiiov pityryos pro simplici teito. Uno 
tamen’ exemplo.se, ipse Euripides defendit Hippol. 275. Was Pous, 
tpilaav y’ wo” davios nptpav ;” Arpbeg ti a —— 

G.W, ‘Lucogitantigin equidéem VD. satis mirari ngqueo, Nimirum, quis 
guis erwpesrtocs Pert xsov Hie pee, per tres dies CesmperTas® qui VEFO TpiTov nucpaci r 
per unum solummodo ex tribus, Optime e¢ Gracjssime D. Foannes, X1- 39- 
Rupee » ron ofes* TETAPTAIOZ yap toTi. | Ate wero substitue TeTapros, et 
omnia corrumpes ac pestum dabis : wet xpi’ tamen minus Euripedt mentt 

"4 . | disconvenirety 
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disconveniret, nisi verborum tenorem mutes, et ingenium constructionis, 
Hoc autem, sit licet nonnibil inconstantie scriptoribus, generaliter verum est, 
et rectum. Ut, Be velim, breviter defiuiam, rpvrzi0g cea in eddegh re 
successionem indicat 3 rpvrocy non item.’ es 

How can the masculines, tpilos and tpitasos, be joined fo the 
feminine nuiga ? How can télaglasog [avPowaog] in St. John, il- 


lustrate tpila:ov Qéyvos Or tpildia nudpa?. “The mere continuation of 


time is sufficiently marked by the accusative case; and the singu- 
larity of the expression in Euripides arises from the adjective 
rpilaios, which comprehends in itself the notion of continuance 
of time, being joined to a substantive which also signifies time, 
The termination aos, in this and in similar adjectives, is pro- 
bably derived from ae or aie, being incorporated with an or 
dinal—As we have transcribed the whole notes of the editor 
and of his critic, in order to render the point in question 
erfectly clear, we beg to recommend the following words of 
Valckortaer to the reader’s consideration. TFlippoLytus 274. 
Tela san wéoav. |  Triv Tpilny hucgay dixit mh i Tpilabay, ub THY 
modlipay dicebant et modlipasxy. rors in Hecuba, V.'32. Tpi- 
Tasoy “On pérlos asweoupevos’ ubi Schol. multa tradens de his numera- 
libys, tvlguba dt, ro reilaspy avti Tou teilov Agyela. Hic asitato 
more scripsisset, Teilatos Zon a swpoupLevos® ut nostro loco, teil%iay? 
quo’ gaoslos* omissis vocibus géylos et nutezv. Suam nune conjec= 
turam Cl. Reiskius, opinor, nollet doctis hominibus propositam.” 
Let Reiske’s note on the line in the Hippolytus be added: 
275. §§ Aut reililew [legendum.] ut. V.135. producta media 
vocaga metri necessitate, aut alias solecum dixit. Non enim, de 
die dicitur rpilasay rpkpav acilys itchy 1 avPewmros, sed 1 avPowsras ic 
geil, vel teilase On aoilos eo], in nominativo, et absque “pépav.” 
We spare comments. Valckenaer compares. the ‘usage of 
rellaie for rgitn in Euripides with that of zeolepave for real 
we shall quote the. authority of Thucydides: v. 75. p- 362. 
Tn dé medlepaim “piety, and Vil. $i. p- 479. Tn mev meolepasae 
Tn both places, however, some MSS. give zgelega. |The reader 
may consult the notes; and Henry Stephens, Thesaur. VY. 
Tpilasos and V. MOO EAGIOS. > | ao 
giles péylos, it may be added, is one of the few passages 
which the writer of that dull tragedy; CAristus Patiens, (attri- 
buted ‘to Gregory Nazianzen,) has borrowed from ‘the: Hecuba. 
41. MIpécgayua] This word is compounded of wed and 
Chaya, not of meos and c9.—-as mpouae is said, and not reéc- 


Ovum Yet here, and in v. 269, [Diatribe, p.17.} Mr. W.° 


wishes to spell this word with a double sigma: [goccpa7vma. 
He has also published qpogcgad.aluy,,in the Alcestis, ¥57- ‘This. 
is af iniproper addition. Markland gives it. with a'single = in, 
the secoud Iphigenia 243. and 258. and Henry. Stephens says> 

ara  TipoapeCuy 


- 
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“. TN an mpeiagay isc, ar0s, to, guod ex Eurip. affertur 


pro lostia, ‘Victima : TPHy10V- Forsan tamen significat id, quod 
pugulationi pecudis premittitur sacrificium, ut idem sit cum rgdluc, 
Thesaur. Ul, 13 5. z 

"Mr. Porson’s “conjecture of yfeus’ Aaixtiv, in this verse, for 
aaCe, is properly termed ingeniosum by Mr. Wakefield. 

53 —— mega yae 10° amo ounvis Woda 

Aya pyinvovog.—— 
_ The old reading is ume ox. Mr. P. has published ; fee, and 
says‘ are pre ume ‘emendavit Kingius? Mr. W. observes: 
* Equidem verum censeam vmee, i. @.. super limen tentorii transit. 
He vocule ad Ver. 66. scribis commutate sunt.’ 

Reiske also. “Proposes amo for Jac, but mentions not King’: S 
mame. “Yate appears to be the frue reading ; and we’ were 
sather surprised at not finding it in Mr. P.’s text. Brunck and 
Beck had both changed the dw of Aldus into the conjectured 
gio, and there was equal authority for the admission of tm; 
which, as might have been stated by Mr. W. is to be found if 
the notes of Musgrave : 13. Ud ox.] § Legendum, ni fallor, mee 
PRAY? 5 Sic 790 ) Comion, V. 59. Nisi malis va p cxnvmv, extra ten- 
torium, ut ine tipauva, Orest. 1377.’—The authors of the 
Bibli otheca Critica appear to prefer the former: po cxmis.. 

Mr. W. proceeds : : © -mweoe moda monstrum puto—Rescripserim $ 
—Todi — quast sonus RHecube incedentis auribus accideret. . Noster; 
Phen. 100, m 

Kedoov marat ay waiwax "EKIIEPA IIOAI.” hug 

We think that wep weds is right; and that ‘the veneers 

adi obscures the passage, and is not to be defended by ixmiga 
w\iuexa modi, where thé verb is followed by an: accusative 
joined to the dative. All doubt will be removed by transcrib- 
ing a part of Mr. Porson’s note on the Orestes, 1427. 
& Verba, que motum signi ificant, recte accusativum adsciscunt iustru- 
menti aut membri, quod pracipue ‘adhibetur. Sic wa io imae acy Hee. 
1062, ‘wbi sd: muito friilics quam wrod. Lbid.’§3. mea modes’ Batre 
apud Atticos neutrale est verbum; Baw: tamen woda dixit Euripides, 
Electr. 94- 1182. Jmo Aristophanes Eccless 162. \ Exner cvadour ote-ay 
fe poGatine 2) medal Tor trepory is po tani’ ax pisatnelas-. Mox. 1475+: (in 
Oreste och Mucnvid® ges Tpeats |. _ Phen. 3450. weg Cas! Ob acahay 
axkid:. Sophacles.a i Photium * MS,. .in. nota ad Hesychy V. "Oxss 
“Axsolascse . Suidas; “Oxavor® “Oxa1s ‘Axdlaipow éu:6 ‘Owe Tide | 

It-may be added that Henry Stephens. says in his, Thesaure 
IL 248. ‘6 Ad repaw significans simpliciter transfera,. pertinet 











~* A quotation from Puorivs !—Can we forbear to express our 
ardent wishes that this ‘valuable and eagerly expected Lexicon ma 
soon appear! We'feel true delight at the sight.and perusal of these 
Greek plays ;—bat let not the Patriarch of Constantinople be fors 
gotten. | ' , 
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quod ex Furipide affertur, weed umd oxnvig moda, pro: E tentorie 
profert pedem.”—The reader will find in Lucian, if the search be 
tanti, mpotrtew moda, and mpobouwvery moda. ! ae 

55. x Tupavindy donwv.} Mr. W. hesitates in deciding whe- 
ther the editors and interpreters understood this usage of EK, 
and refers to the explanations in his S#/va Critica IV. which 
Mr. P. neglected. Whence the doubt springs, he has not in- 
formed us. The translation gives: ex regits edibus. The La- 
tins use EX in phrases similar to those in which the Greeks 
employ EK. ‘The reader may consult Donatus on the Andria 
of ‘Terence, I. 1. 10. Bak Danes 

68—74. As Aristophanes calls: dvclavov cvespovsptrcimne 
Nouxles wa:da, Mr. P. wishes the two clauses, "Q worwa x0uv, and 
"CQ oxclia wé, to change places. Mr. W.. would place V. 74. 
after V. 68. and explains Liscoma from Hesychius by ’Auly. 
‘ Lux, splendor solis—_O! Dies, O! Nox.—Unde, ut.id obiter 
notem, conficitur plane, ac sepelibilis evadit, V.D. crassior suspicio 
: clausularum, « motux xAuv, w oxolia Nud, transpositione. 
. If any change be.necessary, the alteration of Mr. P.. is.as- 
suredly more simple.than that of Mr. W. . The reference to 
the Rane proves, indeed, what has frequently struck us.in the 
perusal of the Professor’s notes,. that he is as familiarly.ao- 
quainted with Aristophanes as he is with the tragedies——Why, 
because Xegows sometimes has the signification of ’Avhi, Legere 
Aics must be translated splendor solis, Dies, is not cleats; | The 
text seems to require no change: tv iv msravom epi yw. oytiguw 
pulepa, are the words of Eustathius, in Iliad, B. p. 131. Ed. 
Bas. ‘[hese are nearly repeated in Od. 'T, 713. and Turnebus 
has observed: Veteres somnia e terra nasci crediderunt, et ab in- 
feris, manibusque mitti, Itaque Terra ab Euripides reravor] ggusuy 
penreo dviigwy, in Hecuba. Adversar, Xxvin. ¢. 46. p. 631. * 

In V. 69. Mr. W. proposes : s 

Ts we? AP’ aigougs evvuxos ovla, 

instead of Ti ae] digouas, which Mr, Porson giyes from the 
Harleian MS.—Aldus has asgou’, and the rest @ésogouc In 
an edition of the Hecuba by Morellus, Paris, 16124, in 4to., 
which Mr. P. does not appear to have seen, the lection is also 
aicoucs.—Mr. W.’s insertion of AP’ may be defended: Soph. 
Aj. 905. Tivos sor’ ap tmgake xeipi Suowogos; Arist. Vesp. 143. 
TY MOT’ "AP 4 xaxm Yop; Tis cpa is also in Eur, Hipp. 
828. where Mr. Egerton has. admitted into his text the re- 


| 


-pudiated correction of Musgrave, without acknowlegement. 





* Neither of these passages has escaped Mr. Porson’s researches. 
$+ We give this date from klarwood, as our copy has lost the title, 


Let 
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Let this. passage, and, the..proposed. alterations, be left to Mr, 
tin 3; who, when he arrives at it, will probably remove all 
ispute. 

t must be recollected, however, that, though thisi insertion: 
of AP’ may be:allowed, it is by no means necessary 5 as there 
are other Parcemigci, or atiapestics. of fourteen Jines in this 
system, which ceases to be regular after V, 67. , 

Ingtead of a ynupa TS feeds Mr. Porson publishes, after 


"Os podvos ormwn eyuuy” ax” guiiy 

Trv xsovwon @ornny uailinet, 

which Mr. Wakefield chuses to render thus: ¢ Dui solus uf est 
mee domiis ancora, sic, tt ancora ‘tenet Tbratiai ; and boldly cor- 
#ects: “Os MENOY omav ATKYPA 2’ EUWYs In the Attic Poets, 
we recofleet no instance of such a junction as mévos omwv, The 
— of ¢ for re, after. o cory MUP a - inclines us to join with the 

or, in judging Reiske’s emendation to be true, 

The following passage of Suidas, omitted by the editors of 
Hecuba, had almost escaped our recollection : Xarséiow ry 
iepaiv' ay ymipay. "Ayuuga, palagog wedS aro TLV VND, 1 Arhuresary 

Dopouans ty Dxidea x» *Bupsiitas @ év "Exa, Hesychius, V. 

“Abynopa:, refers to the place in Sophocles, and the Sangerm. 
Grammaridn preserves the verse: AAN’ tial wilei waiides dl ynugcl 
Riou ~In Brunck's Lexie, Sophocl. p. 47. who has not mentioned 
Suidas.. The line maere us is the one intended by Suidas i in 
ue oe | 

0: “Bxa€n, omrovd, wrpos o a errciobny, 
Tas deoroayvous gunvas meoNToVT — 

G. w: — VV. DD. were xauxromilas olidissinum mendym—— cox- 

cogquere quiverunt. —Sat scio, neque juvenias studiosa, neque praceptorts 


studiése jiventutis, phrasem'bellulam, apo; co’ eXvacby, nobis sunt declarae 
turi. : \Rescribendum sctlicet : 


Exaers omouen pos ¢ EBIAZOHN. 


Interpretis officio fungatur Orest. 456. ed Beck.’ 

‘The words are (for Mr.W. has not given them): Pépovh dey 
aeusrrvles wrod *. 'V. 450. Ed, Porsoni; which may, hanhos f 
explain what meaning Mr. W. wishes to affix to Crate tay, 
but cannot be considered as a defence of the change. 

It is to be lamented that Mr. W. did not assign his reasons 
for wishing the alteration of wpos 0” srsaobny. AiiZw is derived 
from Aiay, as the Etymologist observes, p. 27. 1. and p. 620, 
1.3 and not from ‘ANC, per transpositionem +. It signifies 





* So the Latins use the verb contendere. : 
+: This is not merely the opinion of the Schol. on Eur. Hec. 100, 
but also of the Etymologist, V. *antach:, and V. Ascobis:. 


Ggidy 
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agitd, pactd, turbo :—we transcribe from H. Stephens sand ux. 
the passive form, Separo me, Declino, Devito; vek etiam Apa. 
scEDO, SEcENO. In Homer, it is joined with Asipo, Ef, Eis, 
’Augi, and IIPO'S, with which last prepositian it is used by 
Euripides. — | 
Eaacbn is explained by the Scholiast on the passage Mgo- 
cipuyov, 7Abov. Homer. Il, X.12, has Ld dt depo Ava Sy 
Tu wero huc divertistiie-CLARK, Tu autem hue cucurristin 
Damm. Lexic. Pindar. Egiquyss, ikixawas, 7 exravilns. SCHos 
riasTEs. Eustathius, indeed, says, (p. 1254. 35. Ed. Rom, 
1349+ 39-) “Evannlas 02 nas td Araobrves, am Exi Tou Quy, 
curt Pus, LAr TOPEKA Vobbe Aives yaip’ Xv de Gzugo At-conc, nyouw 
etdloaians 7.5 Eubisze odovy WAwyiazas Again, p. 1294. 22. 
“Qrole ovx aes ria CeaQau TO EXDEUY EbVe—— “ . 


This verse of the Hecuba is quoted by H. Stephens in his 





index, V. Asa@w, without suspicion of error; and AraCouaiy * 


discedo, is frequently used by Apoll. Rhodius, as in III. 1164,., 
"Ev XB, obs tous ye xalal IPOAIT ‘SQN ’EAIA’I@H. 

Let us now examine the proposed correction; than which 
nibil elegantius, nihil efficacius, says its author: EBIAZT@HN, 
for EAIAZT@HN. The change of A into Bis, indeed, slight: 
but what is the meaning of the word? that is to be collected 
from G.W.’s citations, which are from Arrian, Dionysius Hali- 
carn. and Lucian; three prose writers, who lived long after the 
age of Euripides; and who ought not to be considered, alone; 
as sufficient authority for the defence of am emendation in a 
Greek tragedy, or comedy. ! 

As the force of the original word Ajay, omnino, mimirum, 
valde, has an influence in the meaning of the derivative Ai @wy 
Moveo celeriter et vald?, and ArdZouat, Amoveo me celeriter ef 
omninot+, so Biagw, and BiaZoum, the middle, vi urgeo, and 
BiaZowaty the passive, vi urgeor, always partake of the signif 
cation of BIA, from which they are descended. Mr. Wake 
field’s first citation is from Arrian De Venat. xvt1. where he is 
speaking of Hares: é¢ ta medias BIAZONTAI, épi@ovles xpos rag 
xuvas. Vi SUMMA per camporum planitiem cursum INTENDUNT, 
contendentes cum canibus. Blancard.—The second is from Dio+ 
nysius Halic, Antiq. Rom. II. 66. Vol. I. p. 122. During @ 
fire in the Temple of Vesta, Lucius Cecilius, in order, to save 
what had been left by the Priestesses, sagexsdivevcev sg Ta 
x2tiuera BIASAL@AI, summo cum periculo est ausus in ardens 
penetrale 1RRUMPERE. Hudson. In these two passages, as i 
the third from Lucian, the verb in the present middle cannot 
be allowed as a defence of the admission of the aorist passive, 





* Conf. Suidas, et Hesychius. + From Damm’sLesicon. , 
’ which 
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which we do not recollect i in the Greek plays. Suidas, indeed, ' 


Says: “ECiaZovlo, ai eri tay racxerlur Qovnwidns. Brot owas, 
In a passive sense, i$ not unusual ‘in Thucydides ; ; from whom 
also the following words may be transcribed : opéirwy yalp adn 6 
ivailios ur avlausyerbas, ws Piarbels quasi vim passus fuerit —- 
Douxer. IV. 19. Pp. 250. 17. 

If these reonarks be just, how can sCidotar be put into the’ 
mouth of the chorus in the Hecuba, who come, from the 
tents of their Grecian masters, to inform their former queen 
what was the intended fate of Polyxena her daughter ? They 
came in haste,—omoudi éAsaobay —— but not by compulsion. —~ 
"ECiacbny must mean, Ihave been forced ; which is totally con-' 
trary to the sense of the context; nor would even the middle 
aorist, sCracauny, L have forced myself, or I have forced my way, 
be admissible.—This correction we reject ; though we are 
aware that we may incur the censure of possessing no true 
Greek taste; for thus Mr. W. concludes his note on this- 
place. * Sed enim, nobis tacentibus, emendationem statim verissi« 
mam agnoscent genuino literarum Grecarum gustut conlactie 
Diatribe, p. 12. : 

112. ‘Oia? ole xeucioss Epam Ei org —~ 

Mr. P. restores ‘Ore from Aldus and the MSS. instead of 
eri, the. conjecture of Canter, which Musgrave commends, and 
which Brunck, Ammon, and Beck have inserted in their texts : 
* Plus enim est, observes the Professor, s: quis simul et rem 
ipsam, et ret tempus, quam st rem solam memorat.’ 

_ Our opinion coincides with that of Mr. W. who has Ren, 
ed his approbation on this restoration, but adds: «7. D. (as, 
he generally terms the editor) rationes suas minus accurate vi- 
detur exposuisse. Sic expositas oportuit: plus est, si quis tempus 
tei, quam rem ipsam memoret, quia in tempore comprehenditur 
necessario res ipsa, sed in re non ita vicissim tempus.’ 

Mr. P. then subjoins, “Oia bic idem est quod uipmoa, which 
he proves by another passage from the Hecuba, from Sophocles, 
4}. £27 30m! 283; Aristophanes Av. 10$ 4+ Vesp. 35455 in which 
last, “Ov’, he mentions, stands for “Ore, and not for ‘Oh, of 
which the final Ja is never elided by the comie¢ writers :—An 





excellent canon, which Brunck had established in his notes on 


the Ran. 922. Lysistr. 611, and on other passages of Aristo- 
phanes.—It was probably unknown to Dawes, who, in his 
Miscellan. Critica, p. 239, OF p. 237: Edit. Burgess. reeds in 
the Rane of Aristophanes, 892, “O6’ 7 moinats, —for ‘Oh 4 menor 

—, where the Codex Ravenn. of Invernizius gives rightly: “Ot 
i menos ——y as it is tacitly quoted by Stanley, in his notes 
on the life of Eschylus, p. 707. 
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154. ——=- Dorr romevay 
“Aiuals magbevov tx xouropepou 
Asipns varpw PErayauyele a ei 
R.P. ¢& Mos erat apud veteres virginibus plurimum auri 
gestare.” “Mr. P. then cites Homer... J/. BY. 872. Aristoph. 
‘Av. 670 —The instances merely prove, as the note asserts, 
that virgins used to wear gold, but do not-refer directly to the 
decorations of the neck. Mr. W. complains of this omission, 
and exclaims: ‘ Nuge! speciale aliquid desideramus; quale 
unicum Virgilii lepidulis suffciat. En, VIL. 351.——f7 tortile 
Cotto Aurum ingens coluber.’ ot phe : 
A most infelicitous example! Alecto throws one of the 
serpents from her head into the bosom of Amata : 
‘6 Tile, inter vestis et levia pectora lapsus, 
V olvitur adtactu nullo, fallitque furentem, 
Vipeream inspirans animam 3; fit tortile collo 
Aurum ingens coluber, fit longa tenia vitta, ° 
Innectitque comas, et membris lubricus erraé.’? | 
We have transcribed the whole passage ; and we cannot. pers 
ceive in it any proof that the necks of virgins were antiently or- 
namented with gold.—The snake, indeed, is changed into a 
golden twist for the neck of Amata: but AMATA was not a, 
virGin. She was the wire of Latinus, and the MorneR of 
. Lavinia. RE | | : 
Mr. W. then remarks that Polyxena could not easily procure 
multum auri; and he thinks, ‘ elegans ingenium Poete dz natue, 
i rali guodam decore, non adscito, cagitaturum futsse in boc loco. 
He proposes to read ex XPYEOPOBOY ceenc, instead af xeucoe 
gigove The epithet Xevzopoges appears to be used in this place, 
in consequence of the custom among the antients of decorating 
victims, whether human or animal, before they were sacrificed. 
| Thus in the Heraclide, lolaus says to Macaria, who had offered 
} her life in consequence of the decree of the Oracle: 
(ey 569. Kauoi TOO’ WICXPOV, [AN TE KOTUNTAL HANGS. 
| So in the Supplices, Iphis questions his daughter Evadne, 
who had resolved on dying, self-devoted, on the funeral pile 
of her husband Capaneus : 
1057. Unevi-de rade tov xoiew xooutis denas 5 
The curious reader may consult Elian Var. Hist. 1. XVEL 
and his commentators, with the authors to-whom they refer, 
onthe Tunica and Pallium which Apollodorus brought to So- 
crates before he drank the. poison. Dorville in .Charit. p. 68. 
| may be added, who is cited by. Markland on the verse.in the 
- Supplices. From those it will appear that, whether the person 
was condemned to die, or stood forth as a voluntary victim, the 
custom was the same with regard to external decorations. 
. : . As 
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_ As to the means of procuring ornaments, (oultum aurt, 
Diatribe 13.) if is not ceftaif how far Polyxena, who was in- 
tendéd for a religious ceremony, might have been stripped ; 
and Hecuba herself afterward proposes to collect; from the 
captives, whatever they might have becn able to conceal frony 
their ew masters; 617—+622, in order to adorn the dead 
body of her daughter Polyxena. Of this very passage, Mr. W. 
gives a note; Diatribe, p. 27. 

Ir has beer! statéd that Mr. W. proposes to change XPYZO- 


SOPOY into XPYZOPOBOY. . He points out this great simi- 


litude, and thus defends the correction ; 
¢ Noster, Phan. 198: . 

w twornas XPYZEOBOLTPYXES 

w Asoz epvosy Agrspe 3 

Eadem medicina Clearcho facienda est apud Atheheiins xiii: 2. P- $64: 
Ure Waslos agerrosy ¥Te Wagbkeray Twv yeucoPogur, wre ywosrwy Babuvoarurs 
HAA TO Teo wwovs eges wuclivwy XPYE@GOBQN® ut mox in eadem pa- 
gina £ QW xardrvigocwme XPYZEOROSTPYXE Laratiuc. Numeros loco- 
fum non attingo ; quum me longe peritiorem artificem, Porsonum dicog 
postulent.” , | 
* This emendation is liable to objections: fst, There is no 

such word as xevsop06o;.—2dly, If there were such a com- 
pound, it would signify, qui aurum timet, as ‘Td 29660; means; 
Qui aquam timet: there are no similar compounds of ®één, 
Coma.—3dly, If it were sufficiently authorized, and if it could 
signify Golden-haired, ought it to be applied toa mottal? The 
Hetocs and Heroines of Antiquity are celebrated by the Poets 
for their Zavbos wxdxayo, but not for xevers. To speak of 
Euripides alone: the adjective Zavbes, Zavbn, tavbcy, is joined 
to the substantives, Béoleuxos, “Efeipa, Kofpa, Kepard, Keyan 
Kpais, FkAdwouog, or Xailn, according to their respective genders, 
in his descriptions of Hirpo.ytrus in Hipp. 1359:—Lycus: 
Herc. Fur. 232.—MENELAUs * Orest. 1558. Iph. A. 175m 
Orestes, Iph. Taur. 52. Electr. 518.—-PArTHENOoPzUs. 
Pheen. 1194. .So-also with regard to females: Cassanpra. 
Iph, A. 753.~Crytemnestra. Electr. 1078.—ELectras 
Electr. 523: Grauct. Med. 985.—Herena. Helen 1244.— 
IpHiGENnia. Iph; A. 685. 3376. Iph. T. 173.~—PuHapra. 
Hipp. 133. 222.———To these may be added the Son of Her- 
culés, Herc. Fur.-g95, and the Crtpren of Medea and Jas 
son, Med. 1150. + | | 


- * - 





_™® Here Menelaus is called gasb.:; without the addition of another 
substantive ; as Harmonia is ée:$r, in Medea, 850. 
+ A few passages are omitted, which are not to the present pure 
pose ; as, Cycl 499. Troad. 229. Here. Fur. 362. 


Similar 
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Similar forms of expression might readily be produced from 
the other tragic writers: but we have intentionally confined 
ourselves to Euripides. From whom, however, can instances, 
in which mortals are described with golden hair, be produced? 
Not so the son of Mnesarchus :—he affixes, indeed, the epi- 
thet éav$7i to Harmonia, in Med. 859, and éavhog to Bacchus, 
in Cycl. 75, and in Bacch, 235.——-Golden Hair, however, with 
him, (as it should be,) is solely the attribute of Divinity ! 

Creusa thus addresses Apollo, Jon. 903. 

2D Aallove wait, 

* * & 
Habis for Xeuow Kabra 
Mapyaiowv : 

So Apollo is styled Xpucorsuas, in the Suppl. 978. Iphig. 
Taur. 1244. Troad. 255. 

The same epithet is also applied to"Epws, in Iph, Aul. 548. 

| "Obi 34 
Aiduu’ *Egus 6 x pucoxduag 
Til eiieivdai xagitav. 

We quote from Musgrave. 

Diana is also thus invoked, in the very passage which Mr. 
W. has cited, Diatr. 14.—Eurip. Pheniss. 200. 


My mele, pom mele rad” 
*Q morvia, xeuceobicl puxey 
"OQ Luws reves, “Agleusy 

Aovrocway tAainve 

Hippolytus likewise thus calls on his tutelary divinity % 

Tipp. 82. 
- "AAD, & Qian diqmoivay xpuTtas nouns 
"Avadypce 0:5 et—— 

_ This passage brings to our tecollection a corrupt verse in the 
Electra of Euripides; in which, instead of dvadyuala, which 
closes the iambic with an obtrusive anapest * in the fifth place, 
we venture to propose, (V. 886.) 

m—Ogicla, tis vm "IAlw wixns, 

Askat xouns.o7¢ Bocleuxa ATAAMATA, 

’Avadyuaila seems to have been derived from the cited place 
of Hippolytus. ’Aysauala is used in two verses of this play, 
immediately preceding 876 and 878, in which these very orna- 
ments are mentioned. , . 

The word “Ayaaue has been illustrated, with his usual accu- 
racy, by the learned editor of Timzus; who is no longer in a 








* Consult Mr. Porson’s Preface to his Hecuba, ‘ps vil. 
Ray. Jan. 1799. H state 
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state to enjoy the praises, nor to repel the censures, of his con- 
temporaries.—‘The intelligence of his death reached us ver 
lately.—This, melancholy event has carried off the last of the 
school of Hemsterhusius! The limits of a Review are by no 
means calculated to admit a description of his virtues as 
aman, nor of his learning as a scholar. Half a century has 

_ nearly elapsed since the publication of his first Epistola Critica 
on Homer’s Hymns; and on Hesiod, addressed to his eminent 
friend, Ludovic Caspar Valckenaer. This long period has 
scarcely produced any critic who has equalled him in elegance 
of taste, in depth of research, or in soundness of erudition ; and 
during all future ages, if the writers of observations and the 
editors of antient authors be desirous of arriving at the style of 
3 genuine commentator, pure in his Latinity, clear in his exe 
pressions, concise in his phraseology, temperate in his censures, 
calm in his decisions, sound in his judgment, acute in his 
conjectures, secure in his quotations, disdainful of imaginary 
Witticisms, and superior to petty cavils, they will ** devote their 
days and nights” to those perfect models of critical composi- 
tion, the works of Davin RUHNKENIUS, 


Nos tecta fovebimus-ossa 
Violis, et fronde frequenti ; 
Titulumque et frigida saxa 
Ligquido spargemus odore.” 


To proceed. In the fourth place, if there were such a com- 
pound in existemce, and if it could signify go/den-haired, and 
if it could be applied to mere mortal woman, would Euripides 
have used it as an epithet for the neck of Polyxena? It would 
surely rather have raised disgust than compassion, if he had 
described this ill-fated daughter of monarchy as having a neck 
covered with a natural tegument of golden hair? The com- 
pounds xpuceoSog]puxog and xpucomas, are never admitted as 
epithets of Asp. There is a passage in Theocritus, indeed, 
an which f$e:€ deed occurs: but then the poet is speaking 
of the well-feathered neck of Chanticleer. It is at-the close 
of the Epithalamium of Helen, Idyll. 1, 36. 


Nevuclo mapames &¢ tpOpov, barei mcs mexlog aoidis 
"EE cuvas xeradion avacxy wy Evigixa deipav. 
as Ovid says, Metam. XIE | : 
~ PLUMA*TEGIT VOLUCREs: ovibus sua lana decori est. 
Euripides, indeed, never distinguishes the neck of youthful 
females by this epithet, but he applies it with great propriety 
to the beard of Thertules : 


“Agpor udliclad” eltpixow yevarxdos. Herc. Fur. 936. 
"Bubed 
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‘Ev§oié may be added from this passage to Beck’s Index to 
Euripides, in which it is omitted. 

Now to'examine the authorities which Mr. Wakefield has 
called forth in defence of XPYXO®OBOS. | 

The first is from the Pheniss. of Euripides, 200. and has 
been already produced. In it, “Aglews is called xeucecCdclouxos : 
but, as Diana is a goddess, and as the compound epithet golden- 
haired is applied to her, and not to the neck of a mortal, we 
conceive that it can have no weight on the present occasion. 

The second is said to be from Clearchus: but Clearchus the 

et was a comic writer. The passage is from Lycophronides; 
and if Mr. Porson had recollected it, he would probably have. 
cited it as a confirmation of the propriety of his poet’s wap. 
Qivov & xeuoopogoy Céipns. It is quoted, indeed, by Clearchus 
the Peripatetic, a pupil of Aristotle, in the first book of his 
Erotics; a prose work, which is frequently mentioned by Athe- 
neus. ‘The whole passage, with the metres properly digested, 
should stand thus: 

Teds aanfevav yap, xaboimee onct KAEAPXOX, ty ta ret ridv 
Epslinaiv, AvxsQ govidny Espuxevas Dnziv’ 

1, "Oule wads a ppEeves, oule mraplivav. 

2. Tuv xpucopépav, dudt yuvaixav Baduxcarar. 

3. Kaacy to apécwmrov aarn Kéoiov repuxste 

4. H yep ’Aidws avbos érriomitpes. 

1. Merrum £pichoriambicum trim. acatal. 

2. lonicum a majore. tetram. Sotadic. 

3. Idem. 

4, Epichoriam. trimetrum brachycat. 

Lycophronides, as far as we recollect, is quoted only in one 
other place by Atheneus, in which the same liberties with re- 
spect to metrical arrangement are observable : 

1. Tod? ctvalifnes cor Podov, 

2. Karcy Odpnuc’ 

3. Kai midiaz, nab xuvinvy 

4. Kai trv Onpopcvov royx id’, Emre mor voos @ArH wixwlas 

5. Emi roy Xatpios Didav te aida mab mara. 

1. Merrum iamb. dim. acat. 

2. lamb. parthem. In Athenao legitur vonpd 

3- Choriamb. dim. acat. 

4. Antispasticum pentam. brachyc. ubi Editt. Ald. et Basil. 
exhibent adro pro arr ) 

5. Tamb. trim. acatal. addidimus te. Ista vecula omissay 
metrum fit Epionicum a minor: trim. acat. In prima sede 
Mesomacros, secunda longa soluta ; et in tertia iamb. syzyge 

Another mode of division may be proposed. It is very dif 


ficult to decide which is the more eligible way of méasuring 
H 2 the 
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the fragments of Nomes, and Dithyrambic Odes, or unfettered — 
Inscriptions. 
Mr. W.’s third instance is from the Cyclops of Philoxenus, 
and may be thus arranged : 
1. “Qo xarrrpcowmey 
2. XpuceoCdolpuxe Tanrdreiz, 
_ 3. Xapilé Dave, xalrros Epa’ tw. 
1. lonic. a maj. dimetr. brachycat. 
2. Choriamb, dimetr. hypercat. In secunda sede, prima longa 
; soluta, : 
} 3. Choriamb, dimetr. hypercat. In prima sede, prima longa 
soluta. 
Our opinion of Philoxenus, it must be added, perfectly 
agrees with that of the learned and elegant translator of Aris- 
| totle’s Poetics, Mr. Twining *. In p. 178 of his Notes, he ob- 
serves that the poem of Philoxenus, intended by Aristotle, in 
: chapter vii. “ must clearly have been either a Nome, or a 
‘Dithyrambic poem ; most probably the latter. Philoxenus is 
recorded as a. Dithyrambic poet: it is by no means certain, that 
the Cyclops of Philoxenus mentioned by Athenzus, Atlian, and 
others, is the piece here alluded to: and if it were, which, 
| undoubtedly, appears rather probable, I know of no sufficient 
roof that it was a drama, as it has been repeatedly called. 
| f Alian is to be regarded, it certainly was not; for he calls 
| it weros—a term appropriated to Lyric poetry.—Tov KuxaAwza 
Eipyacalo, twv tavlou MEAQN +o xaarrciov.” 

The Cyclops was certainly not a play. In the Excerpta of 
Grotius, two verses are inserted, which are assigned to the 
comedy of the Cyclops by Philoxenus. The first of these : 

"Amwaroas tév owov Eminias due, . 

is quoted by Athenzus, VIII. p. 362. A.—by Zenobius, II. 16. 
) and by Diogenianus, II. 32. without mentioning the name of 
the author; though the two latter state, that these are the 
words of Polypheme to Ulysses, ty Kuwawmos or Kiéxawm 
dcvauah. ‘This drama, however, was not the Cyclops of Phi- 
loxenus ; for Suidas, in his note on this proverbial iambic, ex- 
pressly tells us that it is a verse ef ’Agicliou Kiéxawaros, on the 

i authority of Chameleon, in his work De Satyris +. 
The other fragment is taken from Zenobius, V. 45. who 
calls this Cyclops Agcaua, and from Diogenianus, VII. 19. 
“Ow « 6 Adiiwev tioch cuynaleiezev; they are the words of 
Ulysses, when he was shut into the cavern of Polypheme. 
In order to render it an iambic verse, Grotius reads cuyxa- 


taal 


om — 








_* See Rev. N.S. vol. iv. p. 383.—vii. p. 121.—xi, p. 241. 
+ Conf. etiam Suidas, V. Azicliov xigul. - 
A | A Qeigkeda, 
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Giipéalo, as does Gatakerus, Advers. Miscell. Posth. x. p- 522° 
E. The active form is right; as Euripides, Bacch, 509, 
Xasiges* naleiokal cbvlov immimais minac. 
Pa tvaicv.—— 
Again, 618. 

Tlods pairvans 3t taupoy evesdy, dv mabeiob” muds aywye 
Hemsterhusius was aware that the middle voice was not to be 
edmitted, but he wished the line to be made a Trimeter. He. 
therefore proposes cuyxaleipéev av ; in his Notes on Xenophon’s 

+. Ee Ages Miscell. Obser. Tom. VI. p. 303. He should have 
explained the use of this additional particle, and should have 
proved the necessjty of rendering it an acatalectic, instead of 3 
catalectic verse. Valckenaer, indeed, justly observes ** cvyxab- 
sio¢ailo Gracis, quibus nostra debemus monumeata, non—in usu 
uisse.” Yet he would change the word into cuyxaljucev, in 
order, it should seem, to complete the verse. Adnot. in Eur. 
Hippol. V. 1389. p.‘314- ‘The fragments of Philoxenus, 
which still remain, undoubtedly bear not the traces of the usyal 
dramatic measures. The Cyclops was in dialogue, as were the 
Mimes of Sophron; which, though of a dramatic cast, were 
not plays, or Fabule,—There is a verse, indeed, which much 
resembles the line from Philoxenus : 

"Ow pw? o Axspoy Ongiw Evvinicer, 
which is said to be from the Andromeda of Euripides, by 
Casaubon, Animad. in Athen. JII. 23. p. 203.—-by Gataker, 
A.M. P. 522.—by Barnes, in his Addend.—by Valcken. in 
Hipp. Eur. 1389,—and by Beck in his 4ddend. ad Musgr. frag- 
menia. We know not, however, in what antient writer it is 
quoted, nor on what authority it is assigned to the Andromeda ! 
of Euripides, It is omitted by Musgrave. Dr 
C. net: 


{To be continued. } 
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AMERICA. 


Art. 14. A short Account of the principal Proceedings of Congress, in 
the late Session, and a Sketch of the State of Affairs between the 
United States and France, in July 1798. Ina Letter from Robert 
Goodloe Harper, Esq. of South Carolina, to one of -his Consti- 

. mote 8vo. 1s. Philadelphia printed; London reprinted for 

| right, . 

HE French are certainly not to be ranked among the very few who 











~ make a moderate and just use of power. Their continued aggres- 
sions have at length determined the United States to put themselres 
H 3 in 
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in a conditioa of defence against attack and to repel insult. In this 
letter, Mr. Harper informs his constituents of the preparations on 
which Congress had resolved, and gives a short account of the annual 
revenue and expenditure. Great moderation is shewn in the resolu- 
tions of Congress ; who, notwithstanding the depredations commit. 
ted on their trade by the French, have only, for the present, autho. 
rised their ships to capture, and bring in for condemnation, French 
armed vessels. Unarmed ships are not to be molested. Mr. H. 
warmly recommends a vigorous resistance on the part of America; 
and this, he doubts not, will soon induce the all-grasping French to 


keep their proper distance. Capt B.. y. 
: HISTORY, 


Art. 15. 4 new and improved History of England from the Invasion 
of Julius Cesar to the End of the Thirty-seventh Year of 
George III. By Charles Allen, A.M. Embellished with Four 

-Copper-Plates, and 4 Chronological Chart of the Revolutions in 

Great Britain. Concluding with a short but comprehensive his- 

torical View of Europe, from the Abolition of the Monarchical 

Form of Government in France ; the Military and Naval Opera- 

tions, with the Conquests and Revolutions in Italy to the Peace 

of Udina, the Changes and Revolutions in the French Republic, 

&c. 12mo. 4s. bound. Johnson. 1798. 

The knowlege of history is justly considered as a very important. 
part in every system of education, as there is no study which pos- 
sesses greater efficacy in removing prejudices of every description, nor 
any which conveys. more beneficial instruction. ‘This knowlege is 
admirably calculated to instil into young minds just and liberal senti- 
ments, and to inspire them with a generous spirit of emulation. The 
censure and contempt with which history marks the characters of 
the vicious and the mean, and the praises which it bestows on the 
vittuous and the noble, will naturally inspire the minds of youth with _ 
the love, and lead them to the practice, of what is laudable and 

eat. P 


5, Se +f-3~F In addition to these advantages resulting from a knowlege of ge- 


neral history, that of our own country holds out benefits peculiar to 
itself. Independently of the interest which every man feels in the 
transactions of his ancestors,—an interest which it would be degradin 
not to feel and to-cultivate,—there are few histories more replete with 
events of importance, or more diversified, than those which form 
the annals of Britain. 

The present abridgment comprises much useful information in a 
small compass, and is written in a plain and perspicuous style. It- 
has also an advantage which no other History of England on this 
plan of abbreviation possesses, by giving a summary account of the 
most recent events ;—events, too, which have no parallel in the his- 
tory of mankind.—On an examination into the contents of the vo- 
lume, we observe nothing in the opinions of the author that could 
have a dangerous bias on the minds of young readers ; his sentiments 
appear to be the dictates of good sense, and to be regulated by modera- 
tion; aud on the whole we conceive the work, to use the author’s own 

€XPresslonsy 
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expressions, to be ‘calculated for a use, and particularly adapted 
to seminaries for the education of either sex.’ 


Art. 16. 4 new and improved Roman History, from the Founiation 
of the City of Rome, to its final Dissolution as the Seat of Em- 
pire, in the Year of Christ 476, including a Period of about 1228 
Years from its Commencement under Romulus. By Charles Allen, 
A.M. 12mo. 4s. bound. Johnson. 1798. ) 
Commendation similar to that which we have bestowed on the 

author’s History of England, in the preceding article, is equally me- 

rited by the present work ; for we discover in it a considerable fund 
of information, conveyed in plain and intelligible language. Mr. 

Allen has selected his facts with judgment, and has delineated his 

characters with impartiality and a strict adherence to the best evidences 

of historic truth. He has also introduced sentiments and remarks 
which, from their propriety, can hardly fail of proving beneficial to 

‘the ductile minds of youth. 4 
We have little praise to bestow on the plates designed as erna- 

ments to Mr. Allen’s Histories. 


EDUCATION, CLASSICS, &e. 


Art.17. Delectus Grecarum Sententiarum, cum Notts tum Grammaticis, 
tum Philologicis ; in usum Tironum accommodatis, 8vo. 4s. bound. 
Richardson, &c. 1798. i 
It was the great benefit derived from Dr. Valpy’s Latin Delectus, 

which induced the present author (who, at the close of his Preface, 

signs himself §. P., Scarning, Norfolk, and whom we understand to 
be Mr. St. John Priest,) to compile this work.. The sentences are 


chiefly selected from Euripides, Sophocles, Socrates, Ailian, and’ 


Xenophon ; and the compiler begins by, short simple sentences, pro- 
ceeding to lengthen his examples through. sixteen sections; contain: 
ing in all 40 pages. ‘The division of Sections was adopted, for the 
purpose of arranging. the principles of Grammar and Idiom which 
were intended to be inculcated. The Greek text is unaltered. . 

To enable our classical readers to form some judgment of the work, 


we subjoin the whole of Sect. III. with the Notes corresponding to 
the first five numbers. 7 , 


I ” AriLaweos evienos Acccesove 

2 Nia Qeorlis ex aryeiv Dirtio 

3 EAeyey 6 Aare tas tAwidas evenyoeoTwy abou wy Gveleuc ebrate 

4 Asyuct vives Adyos TivSixcty tov H axAnr, Tor Aros nas "AAxmnng Wriday 
cmd yevexo “Heaxaciony uentilhees 

5. Asowioros 22 awciilov tur iv Lupantovars ispwv tovrnos ta yephpalae 

6 ‘Pwyelor ai morrat yuraixes nas Ta Umodnuata avla Pogeir Trois ardpacrp 


> g , > 
és SO LAEVAL Eb be 
t 


7 “EmicSncav ASnveiory Ewngely meet les Seve on cwPportive 
8 BéAtior iss coma » Pury voreive — 
Q Xaeis Basciow iandsie 
IO “Avip xensds AENTOY B pacts Welds 
11 “Ovoc crew Coma ny Ceri. | 
12 ‘Amarras 1 Traidsvoss NjAe CBS TOIT. 
4 13 Our; 
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SR. 
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13 Ovrig rvnss alegee Ciflite | . . 
4° 14 "Axge WOAAG, Ars O° oy ae 
"55 [lounger dvdece andéardle mous Diror. 
16 "Emawiire 185 wyadds. a Ve 
17 MoxSiw csraynn. 
1B Thy tiv wdlapav Quo, xes Ia eesbece avlay 6e0 [Asve 
EIQ Marrov Inger las lav Ad[wrs las luv Xonucttur wacaxatadinase 
20 [lobes pundév pat] deyinge 
21 Tove ayadus ev molste 
22 “Toros aiviav thy xaxioyarov dauae 
. 23 7 Ev Saracen Curing Ddwe. 
24 “lav duswor T arya. 
25 Mx xeiuns Dirov aivdee ivegyerav aAr treyyt. 


I. "Ars£avdpos ) s. in Latin Alexander. iuxnci) ve mxawe Aaptior) S, 
Aapstocs Darius. 

2. Nea) veo adj. see the Rule in Sec. I. N. 28, agrees with Qyorhos) 
8. ux) adv. x 1s added to s non, when the next word begins with a 

a vowel having the smooth breathing. aayew) v. aayew, infin. after pau) 
DV. Dirta 

3- TlAatwy) § Plate. Proper names are used with the article some- 
times as if to give them eminence. Thus rnv ‘Exwm, Sec, I. sent. 4, 
was Ox6ac, Sec. I. sent. 44. and in this sent. 6 Madu, &c: Not so 
"Pon, Sec. I. sent. 3. ’Opangory Sec. I. sent. 5. "AaruiCiadns ibid. 7° 
Aiocy Sec. I]. sent. 5. Troreuasocy Sec. II. sent, 9. 7 Arskerdpos and 
Aeon, sent. 1. of this Sec. &c. —irsyer) see Sec, II. N.g. and 
Sec. I. N. 5. vas iamidac) & tam. See Sec. II. R. at the be- 

inning. éypnyopolwy) part. YPnYyopea's which forms regularly evonyoras 
Berk. id. whence the part. ty MYOLWS > Vitiy OCs &c. Its substantive 
is dvOowewv, a gen. understood after Gregus) 8. dverzoc, 

4- Asyeos) Ve Asya, its nom. is Aorvyos) 8» Antyose ries) adj. Thee This © ) 
pronoun has two distinct significations; it is sometimes used as an 
interrogative and signifies, who, what; and sometimes as a pronoun 
indefinite and signifies, any, some, certain. Here it is a pronoun inde, 
Juite. It agrees with ro. ‘Heaxany) 3. ‘Heo xAne by Crasis for 
‘Heaxdavg. ‘This word is declined both as a parisyllabic and an impa.- 
risyllabic. For its declension as an imparisyllabic see the Grammar, 
Here it is declined thus ; 


“Heaxrency ng y 
—iH, 8 
tr 7 
or" ENV, Ny 
-——"EN, 2 ; 
See Hercules in the Biblioth. Class. —raidu) 8, mai, put in apposition 
) to ‘Heaxrny. Asoc) 8 see Sec. Il, N. 5. "Arxprvnc) se “Arcpnvns 
Alcmena. ao) prep, governs a genitive only,’ From = ysac),. 8 
yevea, See the Rule in Sec. I. N. 42. ‘Hgaxdzidnv) 8. “Heaxarsioncs 
Heraclides. _xexdnc9as) Ve xadewe ‘This verb makes sow in the future | 
and »xa in the perf, | 
\ HAAEW—— KANE W—— NEXAANKA 
by SynCy—xexAnxae 
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§-. Avwews) 8. Dionysius; see N. 5. of this Sec. 2) prep. tx 
is used before a consonant, i& before a vowel. It governs a genitive 


Mow 8 *ainly. From, out of. amavlwy) adj. ana, agrees with isowy) S. b£2046 


suv) art. The article like an adjective (see Sec. 1. Obs. R. 3,) must 
have a substantive expressed or understood, with which it agrees in gender, 
number and case. The substantive here is iszav. The article is often 
prefixed to a participle, and must be rendered as if it were the relative ix, 
ny é, with the verb ius before the participle made to agree with the rela- 
tive, or as if it were the relative ic, +, +, with the same tense of the verb 
in the indicative mood as the participle—thus 5 Axyuv may be rendered as if 
it were 5: iss Aeywr, who is speaking, or as if it were ic Azyst, Who speaks. 
The participle in instances, where a preposition or adverb follows, is often 
understood—thus 6 éy Toss wearorc 1,€. 6 av iv Tore Housorg the same as ig 
Es bv lors Beaver? ta tw 1 Ce Ta ola t&w, the same as a@ iiow tfw, KCe 
In the present instance é].» (see 2:5 vex, dv, the imperfect participle) 
from ijus is understood before the prep. #, which may be rendered as 
if it were 2 yea Evy which were 1%. Locaxwcrais ) S. Luguxnucias, it 
has no singular, in Latin Syracuse. » becomes y, and es becomes a as 
before. See Thebe and Athiops, Sec. I. N. 33 and 44. — tovarce) 
Ve cutie Te xonuale) Se yenjuos acc. after the verb.’ 

The volume will be found to be an useful Chrestomathia : but per- 
haps it would have been of more general utility, if a literal Latin ver- 
sion had been added to the Greek. 

It was once the author’s intention to have subjoined a Lexicon, 
and some notes on the First Iliad of Homer; calculated to shew she 
origin and progress of dialects, the use HA the Greek particles, the laws of 
Greek quantity, and similar passages from Milton and Virgil: these 


notes are now designed for a separate publication, Gea S 


POETRY, DRAMATIC, &&'r. 


Art. 18. Clavidgo, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. Translated from the 
German of Goethe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Johnson. 1798. 

We gave some account of Goethe’s Iphigenia in Tauris, in vol. xt. 
N. S. p. 51; and of his Stella, vol. xxvi. p. 579. His Clavigo, or, 
as the translator calls it, Clavidgo, now solicits attention. ‘The plot 
is founded on fact, and departs very little from the real history. 

eaumarchais, the editor of Voltaire’s works, went as here described 

o Madrid, to fight a duel with a Spaniard who had deserted his 
sister.—The play is worthy of the German Euripides, and the trans- 
Jation is, in general, unexceptionable. 


Art. 19. Reformed in Time; a Comic Opera, in Two Acts. As 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 8vo. 18. Ca- 
dell jun. and Davies. 1798. 

Not having seen this little musical drama exhibited, we are unable 
to judge of the effects of the dialogue when delivered, or of the 
music of the songs when sung. It seems, however, on mere perusal, 
not to be devoid of merit in the composition. The fable, indeed, is 
not quite new, nor are the characters either very original or strongly 
marked : but the piece is innocent, and of a moral tendency, 

_ There is a variety in the measure of the songs, with a Luffo humour 

*h some of them, very favourable to dramatic music of the burletta 

Cast ; 


Tay. 
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cast: but we must observe that the character of the soubrette, Mrs, 
Handy, (Lady Insight’s woman, ) is overcharged with assurance, ims 


pertinence, and absurdity. DB. 


Art. 20. The Patriot ;a Poem. By a Citizen of the World. 8vo. 
1s. Gd. Ridgway. 1798. 

Patriot, and Citizen of the World, are contradictory terms. A 
patriot is a lover of his own particular country ; and a citizen of the 
world is one who cares as much for one country as for another. 

We have not room to insert our remarks on particular defects in 
this poem, though in the course of examination we had written 
down more than twenty ; exclusively of bad rhymes: such as worse— 
use. Death—wrath. Prepare—rear. Began—dawn. Grace—en- 
crease. LEyes—joys. Foy—melody:—but there are slight defects, 
such as care and diligence may rectify. We wish not to discourage 
the attempts of young or anonymous authors in any species of writ- 
ing, if the seeds of genius be discoverable: but in essays at poetry, 
if no originality, no ideas,- no poetical language, be discoverable, 
the case is hopeless for the future. It is to be regretted that our 
worthy citizen of the world wants to be told, publicly, that he fs not 
afflatus numine, not gifted with inspiration; and that he has chosen a 
subject which is above his powers. We observe that the 2d line of 
each couplet is in want of ideas, and secms left to chance, with- 
out any preparation being made for it. Common thoughts expressed 
in common words will not constitute the language of the gods, as the 
antients called poetry. Many moderns have usurped a place amongy 
poets by the mere aid of rhyme: but antient poets, who had no such 
resource, were expected to possess other requisites than the mecha- 


+ 9.) geal art of arranging long and short syllables. A species of inspir- 


ation was thought necessary in their ideas and invention, as well as 
ynetaphorical expression in their language, to entitle them even to 
the name of versifiers ; which modern bards acquire on easier terms. 
These remarks are not addressed merely to the author of the Pa- 
trict, but to poetical Tyros in general ; who frequently imagine that, 
by me able to put into rhyme common thoughts, stale stories, and 
prosaic language, thcy shall be dignified with the high title of poet. 
The smaller pieces, which terminate this publication, seem of a 
better texture, and merit more lenity than the Patriot. pe 


Art. 21. False and True; a Play, in Three Acts. Performed at 


‘’@?' the Theatre Royal, Hay-Market. 8vo. 2s. Bell. 1798. 


Out of whose cage this summer bird flew to the Hay-Market, we 
are not told. We find, however, on examination, that it is a bird 
which not only sings but ¢a/ks ; and though we have not been able to 
hear its warblings, we are qualified to give our opinion of its powers 
of speech, since what it uttered has been printed. : 

To get rid however of a troublesome metaphor, and speak of this: 
production in plain English, we may apply its own title to the: 
merit of its writing and its characters. There are some good scenes, 
some comic and agreeable songs, and some amiable personages in the 
drama::—but the character of Caliari is too black and disgusting 
for comedy ; Count Beuini is too gay, foolish, and. frolicsome, for 

an 
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an Italian old man, though his archetype might possibly have been 
found in France some time ago; the Marchesa Veteria is too coquettish, | 
fantastical, weak, and ridiculous, for an ugly old woman of any 
country ; O’ Rafarty is too absurd, even for a stage Irishman; and 
the Assassins are too easily found and purchased, even for Italy. 
Exaggeration is the great defect of this drama. We are not 
unacquainted with the customs and manners of the Neapolitans, and 
can venture to say, from our own knowlege, that there was a 
reater appearance of liberty, manliness, and personal safety there, a 
ios years ago, than in any other city in Italy. Its climate is de- 
lightful ; its productions are abundant, and of easy purchase; and 
there was a greater cheerfulness of countenance, with more sceming 
happiness, among the people of that kingdom, even in rags, than 
among those of any other country which we have seen. Such are 
the warmth and salubrity of the air, that clothes are a burden to the 
inhabitants ; and the children of the poor will not be incommoded 
by shoes and stockings, even when given to them by compassionate 
strangers from northern climates, who imagine a warm covering to 


be the first of earthly blessings. Pr B.. “¥- 


Art. 22. The School for Ingratitude ; a Comedy, in Five Acts: so 
LIKE, in many Points—in ONE, so UNLIKE— Creap Livinc.” 
Svo. Bell, Oxford-street. 

Heavy complaints are made by the author of this comedy, which 
had been submitted to the inspectioh of the managers of Drury- 


- Jane Theatre, and sutlered to remain in their hands almost a year, 


when another play on a similar subject, intitled Cheap Living, was 
brought on the stage, and his own rejected. He seems to insinuate, 
in strong terms, that some unfair use had been made of his MS.; 
and that the coincidences of character, sentiment, and expression, are 
as much beyond the power of chance, as the system of the universe.— 
As he states the case, indeed, there certainly does seem a coincidence 
which is rather incredible, and unaccountable by the laws of chance:— 
but not having seen the defence of the managers, nor of the rival 
author, we cannot enter deeply into the controversy, nor pretend to 
decide, judicially, on this misprision of plagiarism. Let us see, 
however, what kind of drama it is, chat has been thought worth 
pillaging so unmercifully. 

On perusal, we must own that commiseration for the author has 
not had the power of making us partial to the merits of the piece. : 
We scarcely think that, with the best possible acting, it could have 
been well received by the public. The brutality and villany of 
Perkins, one of the principal characters, are disgusting ; and we see 
nothing either pleasant or ingenious in the duplicity and rascality of 
Fanus, another prominent character. The scene at the Chop-house 
is vulgar in the extreme, and by no means risible. Low Comedy, 
in the hands of a man of humour, is diverting, and often makes us 
laugh till we are ashamed of ourselves : but mirth and laughter cannot 
be excited by scenes of dirty distress and pilfering. ‘The characters, 
here,; verge too much on vice and villany, to be amusing. There is, 
indeed, no tragic murder nor conspiracy: but rané offences and 
immorality abound.—The only two characters for whom a wish can 


be 
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be formed, except for their being hanged, are feebly written. We 
thought Hopeful amiable and innocent, till he joined in robbing the 
palace at - Lambeth.—* But what a genius!’ Thrice is this 
vulgar exclamation uttered at the gross thefts and ravenous appee 
tite of the principal hero, Quickscent, on which the character of 


‘Spunge, in Cheap L,iving, is supposed to be formed. The whole is in- 


deed such a farrago; there is such confusion in the denouement ; 
such indclicacy in seizing for wives, on such short acquaintance, tqwo 
females, who had been rather debauched by than married to one 
man ; and the cinner-séealer, not Aunter, is so gross, unnatural, and 
unlikely to be tolerated in society; that the loss to the public, by 
the rejection of this play, will certainly not be very great,—whatever 
it may be to the author, | 

There is a.considerable dissimilitude between a parasite who ob- 
tains an invitation, or invites himself, to dinner, where he is an un- 
welcome guest, and a man, like Mr. Scentwell, (if such ever had 
existence, ) who steals his dinner, by robbing the kitchen, the pantry, 
and even the table during a repast. 

We were not much captivated with Mr. Reynolds’s play of Cheap 


t Living*: but with all its exaggeration and deficiencies, since that and 


the School for Ingratitude are brought into comparison, justice obliges 
us to confess that the former is the best. production of the two. The 
impudence of Spunge is outrageously, overcharged : but we have heard 
ef parasites, though never of town-footpads, or dinner-lifters, robbing 


people’s larders and plates in open daylight, DTB 


Art. 23. 4 Menody on.the Death of Mr. Fohn Palmer, the Comedian, 
To which is prefixed a Review of his Theatrical Powers: with 
Observations on the most eminent Performers on thé London 
Stage; inscribed to Mrs. Siddons. By T. Harral, Author of 
Leisure Moments. 8vo. pp.20. 1s. Cawthorne. 

‘This production comes from the pen of a cordial friend and en- 
thusiastic admirer of the late excellent actor whom it celebrates ; of 
whose various and extensive talents, his family and the public were 
deprived by a sudden death on the stage at Liverpool, during the 
exercise of his profession. 

We perfectly agree with the author as to the variety and excel- 
lence of Mr. Palmer’s theatrical powers, and the loss which the 
lovers of the drama have sustained by his decease, in the meridian 
of his fame: but we are not so certain of the necessity and utility 
of that spirit of comparison which runs through the whole review now 
before us. To instruct the people at large how to feel and how ta 
admire in their amusements, is assuming a kind of dictatorial power 
which may make it difficult to please them, while it will not add ta 
their real enjoyment, 

Such a review as this must be extremely mortifying to individuals 
whose talents are depreciated, and will excite envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness, in the objects of the author’s disappro- 
bation, The applause which each performer receives from the spon- 
taneous feelings of the public is the most certain test of his or her 





* Sec Rev. Dec, 1797, p. 465. 
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merit ; while the company which a performer can attract to a theatre 
is the manager’s most unerring steel-yard. 

We are ready to subscribe to almost all that the animated author 
says of actors and actresses of the first class, except when he de- 
ducts from Mrs. Jordan’s merit in the two serious parts of Ophelia 
and Fuliet, The bewitching tones and manner, with which she sings 
the little fragments of old melodies in the former, render her in that 
character (to our thinking) superior to any actress by whom it 
has been performed in our time; and yet we well remember Mrs. 
Cibber charming us very much in the songs of Ophelia, Though 
so extremely playful and comic in: gay parts, Mrs. Jordan’s 
speaking voice is so truly mellifluous, Tecsikine. and touching, in 
serious parts, (such as Fuliet, for example, ) that if, like Garrick, she 
were placed between Comedy and Tragedy, it would be very difficult 
to determine to which of the goddesses she most particularly apper- 
tained. . 

We old folks are scarcely ever satisfied with a new performer in an 
old part. The best actors whom we saw in our youth, when judg- 
ment was weak and feeling was strong, have taken such possession 
of our affections, that we are apt to think that every deviation from 
their manner is erroneous. It isin new pieces, where all comparison is 
precluded, that a new performer has fair play, by the audience 
giving way to their feelings ; without drawing parallels, or comparing 
them with any thing besides the images of Nature, which Nature 
herself has implanted in our existence. 

_ The poetry of our author is sufficiently Pindaric, if irregular mea- 
sures still continue to be honoured with that title: but the ptaise of 
the hero is so violent, not only as an actor bat as a mar, that it will 
be apt to excite an invidious wish to ‘ draw his frailties trom their 
dread abode.”” By asking too much, it generally happens that toe 


#4 little is granted.—The following is part of his beatitude : 


* Behold, in yon cerulean space, 
An heav' nly cherub takes his place 
With fadeless glory crown’d 
He comes! your hero comes! eternal bliss to share. 
«© Hark! hark! from yon ethereal cloud, 
Angelic sounds advancing 
. The happy soul entrancing | 
Inspire the circling crowd.” 
And having found ‘ another and a better world.” 
«© A balmy halo plays around his brow 





An angel sweetness prompts religion’s vow.” DB ae fe 


Art. 24. Elegy on a much-loved Niece; with an Hymn from thre 
Ethiopic. By Eusebio. gto. 18. Egerton. 1798. 
‘ Tis love alone that brandishes the rod 
To wean us from the world, to wisdom and to Ged.’ 

Thus sings ‘Eusebio; and thus no doubt we ought to consider 
the various afflictions with which we are exercised by Providence. 
Indeed, before: those who suffer the loss of relations and friends car 
strike the mournful strings of the elegiac lyre, the mind must be 
somewhat calmed by religious and philosophic reflection ; so that the 

| ik * building 
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* building of the lofty rhyme’ is rather the evidence than the cause 
of returning consolation, The muse may wonderfully relieve the 


“mind and assist its resignation, after it has attained a sufficient degree 


of calmness to arrange its thoughts in harmonions numbers. 
On the subject of privations by death, the train of sentiment 


‘must be for the most part common. The survivor is told not to 


gtieve, for this world is full of sorrow ; while that world, to which 
the departed spirit is fled, is full of joy. Eusebio makes this 
contrast: 
* What is frail man, ev’n at his happiest height ? 
_ A wand’ring pilgrim through a vale of tears. 
Think then, had Sorrow’s storm or Envy’s blight 
Nipt the sweet blossom in its riper years ; 
And own that Fate’s inevitable pow’r 
In kindness interpos’d, and cropp’d thé lovely Flow’r. 
The‘lovely Flower, more. eminently bright, | 
Now safe-transplanted to a happier clime, 
Imparts new beauty to the Bowers of Licut, 
Where it shall bloom in never-fading prime, 
Fann’d by the gales of Parapise, and fed 
Witl ever-living streams at Grory’s Fountain-Head !” 
Following unfortunately the example of Dr. Watts in this re- 
spect, he blends the sentiments and representations of religion with 
those of the passion of love: hence he represents his Fanny as 


¢ Imparapis’p in her Messiaun’s arms!’ 


The serious muse should take care not to excite such an idea as this 
description may possibly give. Religious poets ought to be very 
cautious in the use of words. They should not convert the love due 
to Christ into a passion, and the Christian’s heaven into a Mohamme- 
dan paradise. 


Art. 25. Song of the Battle of ihe Nile. Published for the Benefit 
of the Widows and Children of the brave Men who fell on that 
memorable Day, and humbly inscribed to the Gentlemen of the 
Committee. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, A. M. Rector of Dum- 
bleton, Gloucestershire. gto. 1s. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 
There is a wildness of sublimity in this patriotic celebration of 

Admiral Nelson’s truly glorious victory, which may not perfectly 

gratify every ear, nor suit every taste; yet we think that, with most 

readers, it will not fail of supporting the author’s unquestionable re- 
putation as a poet. Some objection we might, perhaps, have 


‘éAmade to the irregular structure of the versification of this poem :— 


but true criticism wars not with benevolence, and the love of our 

If it be objected that the title of “‘ Sone” is unsuitable to the 
lofty and awful spirit of this poem, the author answers [in a note] 
that it ig here used in its highest sense, as applicable to a lyrical com- 
position. , 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 


art. 26. An Epistolary Discussion upon [of] Religion, between 
G. W. a Protestant of the Church of England, and M. J. B. = 
a Fren 
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a French Roman Catholic. 12mo. pp. 190. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Cadell jun. and Davies, Boosey, &c. 1798. 

The subjects of this discussion are 5 the church; statues and 
images 5 invocation of saints; service in an unknown tongue ; eu- 
charist ;} communion under one kind only; penance [sacrament ] 3 
tradition; purgatory; indulgences ; celibacy of priests; monastie 
vows; explanation of ™* Do this in remembrance of me ;’? mass; Lu- 
ther’s sentiment on the real presence of Christ in the eucharist 3 
confession ; relics of saints; reading scripture; the Pope ; fasting ; 
theology} legends; holy-water; rites and ceremonies ; singing 5 
uncharitableness of the Roman Catholics ; antichrist; submission to 
higher powers ; festivals of saints; cruelty of the Roman Catholics ; 
toleration. 

From the French idiom which prevails throughout this little work, 
and from the tenets which it inculcates, we have no reason to doubt 
that it was written, as the title expresses, by a French Roman Ca- 
tholic.—G. W. the poor Protestant, being the man of straw set up in 
*’ this discussion, merely for the purpose of being knocked down b 

Mr. J. B. B. the doughty champion of catholicism, we shall take no 
notice of the feeble resistance which he makes to his conversion : 
but it may not be amiss to shew our readers what is the specious 
mode adopted in the present day in order to gain proselytes, by the 
zealous members of the church of Rome. 

The author sets out with telling his catechumen (who, by the 
way, seems half a Roman Catholic before the controversy begins) 
that there is but one way to Heaven, and that is a narrow one: 
this, says he, ‘is what you believe as well as I: but what you may 
believe, and I do not, is that, to be in that way, it is enough to 
believe in Christ, and to receive, as inspired from God, the old and 
new testaments, in whatever manner they be understood; as if truth 
were not essentially one and indivisible, and two people of a contrary 
opinion on the same subject might be both right: surely, Sir, if 
one be so, the other is necessarily wrong. 

‘The Roman Catholic believes (continues Mr. J. B. B.), 
that the church, out of which there is no salvation, is the catholic 
and apostolic church, the head of which, the Pope, successor of St. 
Peter, by a visible and uninterrupted succession of about 250 bishops, 
acknowleged as such by the Christian world, has, generally speaking, 
always resided in Rome from her establishment ; for which reason, 
she is called the Catholic, Apostohc, and Roman church, 

‘ That the church is infallible; 7. ¢. that, if any part or parts of 
her happen to fall into error, Jesus Christ will not permit that the . 
others fall into it, at the same time; so that, when duly interro- 
gated on the controverted point, their answer, God making good 
his word recorded in Matth. xxviii. 20, shall always declare the truth, 
such as it was taught by Jesus Christ and preached by his apostles 
and their lawful successors. : 

‘ That there are seven sacraments of the new law, understanding 
by a sacrament, a sensible sign of invisible grace ; viz. baptism, eucha- 
rist, confirmation, penance, holy orders, extreme unction, and ma- 
trimony ; the existence of which staads proved by what follows; 
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Baptism, Unless, a man be born again. of water and the Holy Ghost, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God, John, iii. 13. Eucharist, Un. 
dess you eat the flesh of the son of man, and drink his blood, you shalf 
not wave life in you, John, vi. 54.° Confirmation, They laid their hands 
upon them and they received the Holy Ghost, Acts, vili. 17. | Penance, 
Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose you shall 
retain, they are retained, John, xx. 23. Holy orders, J admonish thee, 
that thou stir up the grace of God which is in thee, by the imposition of 
my hands,'2'Tim.i. 6. Extreme unction, Let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord, and if he be in sins, they 
shall be forgiven him, James, v. 14. Matrimony is not so explicitly 
recorded in scripture as a sacrament; but the church, by declaring 
that it was always received by all the Catholic world, as a sacrament 
of the new law, se removed all doubt about its existence as such.’ 
The author then proceeds to transubstantiation, purgatory, the 
power of granting indulgences, the stories contained in <a, heat. &e. 
all of which he takes great pains to reduce to the level of the meanest 


capacily. Tooke. 


Art. 27. 4 Glance at the History of Christianity, and of English 
Nonconformity. ‘Third Edition, with additional Notes, and a Post- 
script on the present Movement in the East. By James Bicheno, 
M.A. s8vo. 1s. Johnson, &c. 1798. 

A compendium of the history of popery, of the rise of protest- 
antism, and of English noeoiieiaiy + the principal reasons for 
the latter of which, as it exists at present, Mr. B. says are seven, 
1. The frame and constitution of the established church, it being 
national. 2. The officers of it; the scriptures knowing nothing of 
many of them. 3. The mode of worship. 4. The ceremonies. 
5- The terms of admission to membership and to the ministry. 6. The 
choice of ministers. 7. The discipline of the church. 

In his justification’ of nonconformity, Mr. B. remarks that ‘in ° 
the New Testament we read of no national churches, made up of the. - 
mass of the people ;’—surely for a very good reason, since the New © 
Testament history only relates the introduction of Christianity into 
several states and kingdoms, and not its triumph or complete estab 
lishment in any one. By referring us therefore back to the infaney 
of the Gospel, ‘nonconformists do not produce a case in point, nor 


-fix on precedents exactly suited to the state of countries professing 


Christianity. 

Mr. B. is one of those who have urldertaken to interpret Apoca- 
lyptic prophecies, and to explain the signs of the times ; that is to 
say, he views the _— of the day through a theological medium. 
He. is therefore of opinion that ‘ the commotions which now shake 
the world are judgments which are to dash in picces the nations of 
the earth—to cleanse the sanctuary of God, and to make way for 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ.” Can Mr. B, think that what is now 
passing in Europe has any tendency to ¢ dash in pieces’ the Chinese 


empire ? 


Mr. B. proceeds to tell us ¢ that we are just entering on the cala- 
mities of the 6th vial of ‘wrath, which is to be poured out on the 
great river Euphrates, or the Ottoman empire.’ What authority hae 

he 
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he for taking the great river E. uphrates to mean the Ottoman empire * ? 
A conjectural interpreter of the Revelation (and all is meré conjec- 
ture) may have the seven vials poured out in edch of the wars in 
which Europe has been engaged for centuries past:' It is better-to 
exhort to christian piety, virtue, and charity, than to pretend to ex 
plain what is completel + beyond explanation. © Conjecture, which 
comes ijn the serious garb of piety, and in the shape and semblance 
of prophetic interpretation, is frequently respected: but we think 
that it is 4 speeies of presumption which ought rather to be dis- 
couraged. | | 
7 1 MISCELLANEOUS, . | 
Art. 28.. An Atldress delivered to the Committecs of the several Parishes. 
of St. Peter and Paal, St. Fames, St. Michael, Lyncomb and Wideomby 
and Bathwick, met to deliberate upon the Propriety of incorpgrating 
for the better. Relief and Employment of the Poor by the Establish- 
ment of ‘an’House of Industry. | By J. Wood; a Director of the 
Shrewsbuiy-House. 8vo.: is. Dilly. 44 Ware 
Perhaps: no: question has been agitated with more warmth, by 
those persons who have eniployed their tholiglits on the management 
of the money appropriated bylaw: for the maintenance of the poor, 
than the expediency of establishing houses of Industry in different 
parts of the kingdom. It cannot be denied that-houses of Industry, 
in sofne counties,’ have been attended with al] the advantages which 
their advdvates could! ekpect ;-and it is not less true that, in other 
ee xnpnst have proved the’ source. of Uistress and misery. In. the 
atter case, something may be ascribed to local and accitlental circum- 
stances, and yet more to negligence and mismanagement. te 
Without presuming, however, to decide on.a matter of so much 
importance, we ¢an With truth say that the work before us is very 
well written, and deserving of attention. ‘The author seems not only 
to be master of the subject, but to possess a feeling and benevolent 
heart: the arguments which he advances in favour of houses of In- 
dustry appear to us very strong: from his sitiiation if life asa di- 
rector of the celebrated Shrewsbury-house, he must haye!,liad the 
best means of information ; and we think that wé may safely recom- 
mend this address to the perusal of those who, actuated’ by a 


Mo-y. 


philanthropie'spirit, intefest thetnselves in subjects of this naturey’ Ban* 


Arts 29. Buonapurte in: Egypt : or, An Appendix tothe Inquiry into his 
supposed Expedition —e East. _ ‘A Eyles fewin, Bead: Ne. 
1s. Nicol; 1798." 7 a a, . 
Mr. Irwin’s Jnquiry was. the subject of a brief article in our Cata- 

logue for September; p..107. That tract was, necessarily, a wotk of 

- speculation rather than intelligence ; and the same may be observed 

of this supplement, in which Mr. [. commiunicates’to the public his 
remarks on this éxtraordinary scheme of the French governmenit, 





* If Babylon be interpreted to mean Rome, the river Euphrates, on | 
whose banks antient Babylon stood,. may mean something relative to 


Rome :— but ve we, protestants, good and sfifficient authority for 
saying that tle Pope is indeed the ° ore of Bubylon ? 


iV. JAN. 1799. 
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Notwithstanding this objection, we have little doubt respecting the 
author’s personal a¢quaintance with some of thie countrics which have 
been, or were proposed to be; visited by Buonaparte ;° and there is an 
appearance of candor as well as of solidity in his objections to some of 
Mr. Irwin’s representations. In brief, as, on the one hand, he. de- 
clares himself to be ¢ by no means influenced. by.a spirit of despond- 
ency,’ neither, on the other, does he * in the, smallest degree desire 
to excite a false alarm.’ He adds, ‘ there is certainly an appearance 
of an extensive confederacy * against the British possessions in Asia, 
aud to obviate the effect, we have ouly to be prepared to meet it, hy 
the adoption of such permanent arrangements there, as to obviate 
the necessity of resorting to temporary expedients,, which, in a. go- 
vernment so far_removed from the mother country, may fatally prove 
too late ; and not leave, what is allowed to be the “ brightest jewel 
in the British crown,” tg that fate on which one of its greatest. rulers 
has emphatically expressed its existence to be suspended, “ ay A 
THREAD SO. FINE, THAT THE TOUCH OF CHANCE MIGHT BREAK, 
OR THE BREATH OF OPINION DISSOLVE IT.” 

*..* These two articles were written for msertion in our Review 
for November, but could aot, till now, find room. 


Art. 31. Remarks on Inland, Canals, the small System of interior 
Navigation, various Uses of the Inclined Plane, &c. &c. Ina 
Letter from William ‘Tatham, to.a Proprietor in the Colebrook- 
Dale and Stratford Canals. gto. 1s. J. Taylor. 1798. 

This tract affords but small ground, to merely speculative per- 
sons, for ascertaining the relative merits of the fock and inclined 
plane used for the purposes of inland navigation. It may, however, 
in some degree, be interesting to those persons who are previously ac- 


quainted with the subjects to which Mr, Tatham refers. R-Wood... 2- 


Art. 32. 4 brief Account f Straiford on Avon; with a particular 
Description and Survey of the Collegiate Church, the Matwalee 
of Shakspeare, containing all the Armorial, Bearings and Monu- 
mental Inscriptions therein; to which is added, some Account of 
the three eminent Prelates who derive their Sirnames from Stratford, 
the Place of their Nativity. 312mo. 1s. 6d. sewed. Strate 
ford, priuted: London, sold by Robinsons.’ 


‘he contents of this small tract are sufficiently specified in the ° 


above title. It has been, we understand, the innocent fand, if lei- 
sure admitted, the commendable) employment of a youth, who was 
persuaded to make public what he had collected on the subject. 
Dugdale’s work is too voluminous for general recourse. ‘To persons 
who visit a spot so famed, on one account at Jeast, this pamphlet may 
probably prove an agreeable companion, and not wholly unacceptable 
‘as amusement to others.—The young author has judged rightly in 
affixing a brief Account of John, Robert, and Ralph, De Stratford, 


who were natives of this town, and. assumed: their, distinguishing 
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pame from. it ; all of them were eminent in the annals of the En 
lish history, particularly in the reign of Edward III. Other authors, 
as well as the present, have written sirname instead of surname. Hi 


Art. 33. The ancient History of Ireland, proved from the Sanscrit 
* Books of the Bramins of India. By General Vallancey. 8vo, 
pp: 30. Dublin. 1797. 

n our Review for October last, we gave some account of a recent 
ublication by Mr. Maurice, intitled ‘* Sanscrit Fragments ;’? and 
t now appears that the last part of it, said to relate to the Britis 

Isles, is a republication of the tract at present before us. We ther 
expressed our hopes that Capt. Wilford’s communicatiens respectin 
the allusions to,the British Isles, which that gentleman naga 
he had discovered in the Hindu Puranas, had not been given to the 
ublic without the permission of the ingenious author. This ob, 
Leation was not of a nature to be overlooked by a man of General 
Vallancey’s character; and he has, accordingly, convinced us, by a 
letter from a Mr. Quseley, in India, though not from Major Ouse, 
ley, as the General supposes,) that he was at liberty to make what | 
use he thought fit of Capt. Wilford’s remarks. *'These remarks have 
been (by the aforesaid Mr. Ouseley) styled extracts; and thus the 
General has been led to imagine that the conjectures of Capt. Wil- 
ford are actually extracted from the Puranas. ‘They begin by observ- 
ing that the British Isles are called in the Hindu sacred books 
Tricatachal, or the mountain with three peaks,”? &c. Now, is this, 
we ask, an extract from the Puranas ; or is it a conjecture of Capt. 
Wilford, that the place thus called in those antient poems may (par 
grand hazard) be the British Isles? The first supposition does not 
deserve a comment.—Capt. Wilford has not assigned a single reason 
‘in support of his opinion above quoted ; consequently, General Val- 
rahcey aud Mr. Maurige assign none: but, assumimg it as proved 
that the Suvornachal, or golden mountain, (the others are of silver 
and iron,) was no other than Ireland, it remained only to explain a 
Jegend respecting a pious monarch of that country, contained ina 
real extract from the Brahmanda Puran, aceurately translated by — 
Capt, Wilford. His name was Cracacheswara. Now there is mention 
made in Irish records of a King Crach, who attempted to kill St. 
Patrick ; ergo—We leave the sequitur to be deduced by those who 
may think that history is susceptible of illustration from verbal 
analogies, 3 
We hope that General Vallancey will not class us with the un- 
_  Jettered tribe, who have aimed the shaft of ridicule at the vindicator 
of the history and antiquities of his country.’? Nothing, indeed, cap 
be farther from our intention; but we think it deserving of his seri 
ous contemplation, how far such discussions as are contained in this 
pamphlet arg calculated to elucidate the history of Ireland. ' 


Art. 34. Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Gréce, abrigé de l’ Ouvrage 
de P Abbé Barthélemy; &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 377. 68. 6d, Boards 
Vernor and Hood. 1798. | Fee 4aa 

This French abridgment of the travels of Anachatsis closely res 
sembles an English epitome noticed by us in vol. xxiii, p. 234, and 
| eon ee 4 s i 
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is decorated with the same prints and maps as that edition. The 
historical introduction has here been wisely prefixed ; and the volume 
is farther enriched with a life of Barthélemy, from the pen of the 
late Duke of Nivernois, which was mentioned in our xviiith voh 
p- 558. The work is well adapted to the use of schools and young 


persons. . ‘Pay: 
THANKSGIVING SERMONS, Nov, 29,-1798. 


Art. 35. The Privileges of Britain, preached at the Meeting-House 
in the Old Jewry. By Abraham Rees, D. D. FL. R.S. 8vo. 
1s. Robinsons, &c. 
This discourse is rational, pious, and loyal. Dr, Rees has made the 
walls of the Old Jewry resound with a discourse which a Bishop might | 
have preached at St. James’s, and which would probably have givez | 
universal satisfaction to his audience: while at the same time the Bae. | 
tor has not violated any one of his own principles. From Ysaiah, v. a. 
he has exhibited our focal, civil, and religious privileges, with a view 
of exciting our gratitude to God for the blessings which we enjoy. 
Lord Nelson’s splendid victory is thus loyally noticed. ¢ The 
Jate victory on the coast of Africa, so important in itself, so beneficial 
in its consequences, and so honourable ta all who were engaged in 
atchieying it, will bring to our grateful recollection the glorious 
first of Fh which has been long celebrated as the era of the 
accession of his Majesty’s family to the throne of these realms, and 
by none of his Majesty’s most loyal subjects mare sincerely and more 
joyfully than by protestant dissenters.’ 
~ What would Mr. Burke have said to such a sermon preaclied in 
the Old Jewry ? 
Instead of commenting, we will make one more short extract. 
‘ Such have been our late victories, that we have reason to hope 
that the attempts of the enemy against our religion and liberty will 
prove unsuccessful; and that neither their licentious principles nor 
‘their present conduct will find any advocates im this country. That 
Providence, which has hitherto fenced us round and preserved our 
possessions and persons inviolate, will, we trust, yet deliver us, and 
we. ’ 
render our salvation complete and permanent. Mo ~y. : 


Art. 36. The Lord protecting Great Britain for his own Name’s Salg. | 
Preached at the Lock Chapel, and at St. Mildred’s Church, | 
Bread-Street. By Thomas Scott, Chaplain of the Lock Hospi- ! 
tal. Svo, Is. Mauheos, &c. oe 
In introducing the subject of this discourse, Mr. S. observes : 

f We do not mect here to enquire what men have been doing, but 

what the Lord hath done for us as a guilty nation.’ So far he is 

right. He well understands the extent and limits of his province. 

Clergymen are not invited to preach Fast or Thanksgiving Sermons 

in order that they may discuss the merits or demerits of statesmen, 

but seriously to trace, if they can, and to improve the over-ruling Pro- 
vidence of God, who ‘is carryiug on his designs amid the contend- 
ing interests, passions, and vices of men. Mr, S. has not undertaker 


distinctly and fully to explain what he means by the Lord’s ea z 
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ing: us 1b his own name's. sake 5 thopgh we. think that he means 
fos, the sake, of the honour, of hjs divine perfections and moral govern. 
sgnt.5 for, the, sakeof religions truth; and for the promotion af that 
te si of mercy Ww, ch 1s the object of revelation. In this view 
ek the mapten, there 1s something, truly sublime ;—somcthing to which 
the vision of the mere worldly politician does not extend. ~ * 
This serious preacher enumerates a variety of instances in which 
the hand, ef Providence (when our own arm was impotent) has inter.. 
posed for. us, especially in the preservation of Ireland, and during: the 
Mutiny, on bear oF fleet, With suitable praise to each of our 
victorious naval Lords, he blends gratitude and praise to ‘ the alone 
. Giver of all, victory,” Tle seems to consider Gréat Britain as pro- 
tected and preserved, as Judah was of old, in order to promate some 
‘religious purpose among the nations of the earth ; and we sincerely . 
hope that he has predicted rightly as.to the future scheme of -Provi- . 
dence. He serait that, ¢ notwithstanding all our heinous crimes, 
we have not by any: national act renounced, the profession of Christi. 
anity.” He farther notices, (what we wonder to see omitted in mast 
ofthe sermons on this day,) the different language of the British and _ 
French commanders, in reporting to their respective governments the 
victory of the Nile. Lord Nelson ascribes the result to ALmicuty 
Gop :—Buonaparte, to the Destinies ;—* And so long (says. Mr. 
Scott) as God is thus openly acknowledged by us, aud despised or 
defied by our enemies; we may hope that “ he will withdraw his 
hand, and work for his name’s sake, that it should not be polluted in 
the sight of the heathen.” (Text, Ezek. xx.22.) ; 
Yet Mr. Scott is not for boasting and vauuting on acconnt 
of our successes. * A consistent Christian (he observes) will be 
pained to hear of Britain’s ruling ihe waves, for he knows that the 
Lord glone rules the sea and the land.’ This perhaps. is carrying 
seriousness too far: but it proceeds, no doubt, from a spirit of ge- 
nuine piety. oy | 
A volume of Sermons by Mr. Scott has Jain for some time on.our 


shelf, but ts not forgotten. Mo ¥ 


Art..37. Preached at the Meeting-House in Carter-Lane. By 


oT, Thomas ‘Tayler. 8vo. 6d. Dilly. 


We.have met with laughing treeedies and crying comedies ; with 
sprightly fast-sermons, aitd melancholy thanksgiviag discourses, Mr 
T’.’s sermon is of the latter description. Apprehentive that we may 
probably be foo happy, he exhorts us (Psal. it. 11.) to rejoice with 
trembling ; since, notwithstanding our victorics, ¢ we are, still in Cire 
cumstances of danger and unccridinty.? It is true that he is not ine 
sensible of our national blessitigs ; for he freely confesses, for himself, 
that’ he has never heard of any country, In any part of the world, 
which he should prefer to’his own: but he mixes with his pious gra- 
titude the most fearful apprehensions ;—-so that his sermon might have 
been intitled— Reasons cgainst premature Thanksgivings. ¢ At such an 
interesting period as the pyesent, (says Mr. ‘T’.) who can gay what we 


t is but justice to add that Mr. Tayler views the great events, now 
passing- in the World; throvgh the ‘medium of genuine religion and 
3 -! Christian 
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.. LAL judiciqus.exhibitign, of 


Con wero kopnetd ath 
Christidn piety; ait’ that “he ‘has toovfudh’ ‘reason’ forodhe yldomy 
sdiitinients which he has intetspérséd’ thtaigh th? offerings 8f 'thilikd. 
giving» i awet’ 2 me i " cond fom 2 
‘ktt.(g8. “Preached at Weston under Penyard,. Hérefardshive,,. By 

Charles Nosworthy Michell, M.A. of Oriel Coll. Oxon, and 
Curate of Weston. 8vo,. , fs... Dilly. 


-_* oe 


Lh bovl9o9 svgu of 
Multum in parvo. Mr. M..shews that we have;reason to be thayk- 


ful, and ovght- not to ebject.to abridge sour,luxuries. in order .t9, pre- 


‘serve our many ‘substantial blessings. . His text is Psalm; cyii. Pritihs pe 


“Art. 30- iefore the “Fonoyrable ‘Hotise ‘of CommongoiNet 036, 
NT yghy at St. Mater Westtiister, «By: ‘Thome Rempel 
“gyty. “Measterof the Temple? 8vo. 9s. J Wingtons, ontibs 
Popularly and well adapted 'to’the great aid litterestiiig Geeasion!; 
and,suitable to the times, aiid “to the audience before whom it was 
‘delivered. Grete i , e! aso nl 


f ron *: 
ods ; SINGLE SERMONS on ‘other Octnstoris. © vwiwrt’. 
fn 2 > Bi BOI word co} = Lie OF NOUSIIC P ‘dg i99°% , 
Arty 40:i1chile Duty of Thanksgiving, peraghea ft the Fou ing 
Hospital, Dec. 19,;1797,,being the Day appointed for 1€ral 
a, * aL tub AT de ay appointed fora Gener 
‘Thanksgiving. By the Rev. John Hewlett, B.D. “8¥vo. “is. 
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the strong mans ‘whigh ave. 
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being. thankful, to the Giter of all good, tor :the various, blessings 
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country ; from Psalm cxxvi. 26. _ 
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1 he bestows on ourselves, On our neighbour, and ‘on-our 


Art. 41.00 Preachedi sin ithe ‘Church of StaJohn Baptist, WakeBeld, 


for the Benefit dfthe Choir of the said Chiirehs for defrayinp ne- 
_cessary and incidental expences, and forming a Fund for its fyture 
Pertrandnce ard’ Prospérity. ‘By the Rey. + Richard; Munktipuse, 


<> DVD. 'Towhick areadded Notes and an Appendix. 4to.-ppyso- 


13. “Rivingtonsfk&e. 1798... pewhD 5. isl gs Yo: 

‘Dr. M. there iscwsses the! subject. of }CHiwch -zausie with the en- 
‘thusiasm of ca profésied amateurs, .Viewing»psalmody as ‘ themest 
exalted and ennobling part ef-Christian worship,’ he is desirous of 


‘rendeting ir as perfect as possible ;\ and it mist *be'confessed that, in 


niost of our churchd,. this [portion of: the. service rediives miirh: ifh- 


“‘prévéenient. | Surely, if psalmody:is td make'a part of the public war- 


‘ship, it should be executed with propriety; afid ‘both the trafslation 
aid the music’ should be-asexcellent as:they can be made. :Every-oite, 
therefore, who is desirous of having the ,service in our churches.con- 
ducted with decency and -effect, must-wish success to Dr. M. in the 
“OBjéct’of this‘diseourtes: > oH ot Bo iT *.* 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 
To the Enitor of the Monriy ‘Revitw. 


Sirk, 
4 [ Request you will inform your readers that a reply to Mr. Wood’s 
: Letter, inserted in your Review for November, ‘relative ‘to gome 
animadversions I had incidentally made on_ his -** Account Of the 
Shrewsbury House of Industry,’ has appeared in the Monthly say 
, or 


AT ss toes Mo ~y: 


Mo-y. 
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1ge. WorRESPONDERCE: 
for December ;. and that:I, should. have begged your insertion ‘of thi¢ 


teply.in your Review forthe present month, but was persuaded that 
i Lost, id have been inadmissible. s 


from its it wou I am, Sir, 
* Caroline Place,Guildford- =| Your obedient humble Servant, | 
Street, Jan. 16. 1799. ~' JOHN MASON GOOD? 





‘ We have received a pohte letter from Di. Underwood; informing 


‘ug’ that the publication’ on the disorders of childhood, reviewed 
‘i dur ‘Number for Septémber last, is not intended by him asa new 


edition of his work on the Diseases of Children,but as a. separate 


production adapted, exclusively | to, domestic, use.—-We learn also, that 
‘anew €dition, of his former.treatise is almost. completed. To this 


edition, which. will be calculated solely for medical readers; we Shall pay 


the neeessary attcntion on its. appearance. : 





wii 5t GN Ok SIMI Spe OL ae. G! icbo¥? 

In our last Number, we noticed Mr. Salmon’s new edition of Lis 
Aventures de Telemague; as a correct and neat impfession : it may also 
be.acceptable information to our readers to know that there is an 
inferioy edition, printed with the same types, and cémprised in one 


-~wolume, without plates, price 3s. 6d. in boards. 





B. D. is informed that we intend to examine into the merits of the 
work which he mentions, as soon as opportunity permits. It has 


already been some time in our possession, but we have not yet been 


able to peruse it, 





It would be improper for us to comply with the request of X. ¥..Z. . 


-—Some intelligent friend may be able to satisfy him. 





‘We must not suffer ourselves to be drawn inte controversy; by 
anonymous correspondents, on such points as that which is the ob- 
ject of a letter signed Clericus Westmoriensis. Qur duty does not re- 
quire, and our time will not permit, that we should enter into debate 
with every unknown correspondent who may differ from us in opinion. 





A correspondent who signs D. gives us reason to conclude that 


- Mr. George Forster, son of the late * Dr. J. R. Forster, could not 


have beer the author of the Journey from Bengal to England, men- 


‘tioned in our last Review. We were also incorrect in stating that 


Dr. F..and his son accompanied Captain Cook in his first voyage : 
it ‘was in the second voyage. 





* .* The readers of the Review are requested to take notice that 
the Aprenpix to Vol. xxvii. consisting of copious accounts of 
various important Forercn Pusrications, with the General Title, 
Table of Contents, and Index, for the Volume, is (as usual) pub- 
lished with this Number. : 





cP P.89. 1. 26. for refi, r. reilalay 3 and 1. 2%. for vocati, r. vocali. 





* His death has been announced in some pane papers; to which 
we must refer as all our authority. One of our 


recorded the decease of Mr. G. F. 
Ff (00. tots t fr oa xixAwW. 
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